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Cut Manute-Handling TIME and COSTS 
its TOUGH,FAST-WORKING 


JOHN DEERE Loaders and Spreaders 


Power Steering for 

John Deere “60,” 60,” 

and ‘‘70'' Tractors 

’ takes all the hard work 

N N out of steering and 
\ maneuve in sheds 
and feed ts. Even 


gas DEERE Loaders, with 
“live” hydraulic muscles, and 
John Deere Spreaders which 
spread at speeds up to 6 mph, cut 
manure-handling time and costs 
to rock-bottom, What's more, they 
are made to last extra years under 
the toughest jobs you give them, 


“Live” Power Speeds 
Loading 

“Live” power in John Deere 
Loaders means you don’t have to 
stop and shift into neutral while 
raising or lowering the bucket. 
Double hydraulic rams provide 
plenty of power for lifting the 
heaviest loads, The boom rises 
fast and smoothly—without balk 
ing or bucking. And, because 
John Deere Loaders are construct 
ed with an abundance of strength 
in every part, they will give you 
good, dependable performance 
throughout their long life. 


There is a “Live” Power John 
Deere Loader to fit all John Deere 
General-Purpose Tractors, 


Two Long-Life Spreaders 


No matter what size of feeding 
or dairy operation you have, there 
is a rugged John Deere Spreader 
to fit your needs exactly—the King- 
Size 120-Bushel Model “N” or the 
regular 70-Bushel Model “L.” The 
120-Bushel Model “N” Spreader 
has PTO-driven beaters. This 
means you can spread the year 
around—in any weather. The con- 
veyor is ground-driven—a feature 
that insures an even spread at any 
tractor speed. The 70-Bushel 
Model “L” is ground-driven, It is 
a proved performer that has made 
an enviable record for long life, 
good work, and economy of oper- 
ation, 


SEE YOUR JOHN DEERE DEALER 


when the bucket is 


steering is ‘‘al- 


most as easy as dialing 
a phone.” 


Power Steering 


my JOHN DEERE 


MOLINE, ILLINOI 





on John Deere: 


me your free illustrated folder 


a neacr 


Model ““.” 
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Show stealer 


wherever it goes / 


Watch heads turn as you glide proudly 
down the street in your new Chevrolet. 
Hear its husky hum of power out on the 
highway. It’s no wonder Chevrolet is stealing 
the thunder from the high-priced cars! Name 


it, and Chevrolet has it: 


Power? Plenty, in the 162-h.p. “Turbo- 
Fire V8” (180-h.p. is optional at extra cost) 
or in two new “Blue-Flame’”’ 6’s! Plus Power- 
glide, Overdrive (extra-cost options), or new 
Synchro-Mesh transmission. A choice of sia 
exciting power-drive combinations! 
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Ride? Let a demonstration drive describe 
real handling ease. New front and rear sus- 
pension, new High-Level ventilation, tubeless 
tires (at no extra cost) are only a few of its 
.. Options? The 


works! Power Steering, Power Brakes, even 


luxury-car features. . 


Air Conditioning on V8 model 
Styling? Iresh and functional, free from 
that “overdone” look! 

Call your Chevrolet dealer for details and a 
demonstration. . Chevrolet Division of 
General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 


The rotoramic Chevrolet 


‘ 


STEALING THE THUNDER FROM THE HIGH-PRICED CARS! 



















Hanz's a heavy duty truck tire you 
can buy at a very low price. . . a high 
quality truck tire which, dollar for dollar, 
gives you more for your money. 


The Firestone Transport B-112 gives out- 
standing performance on paved highways 
or on gravel roads, and it gives the extra 
strength you need for hauling big loads 
out in the field. The deeper and thicker 





tread of the Transport B-112 resists cuts 
and snags and it insures longer, low-cost, 
trouble-free mileage. 


Compare before you buy! Let your 
Firestone Dealer or Store show you all 
the cost-cutting advantages of the 
Firestone Transport B-112. He will be 
glad to give the new low price on your 
truck tire size. 










. . » longer tire life ... 
* T.M, Reg, VU. S, Pat, Off, 





FIRESTONE SAFETY-TENSIONED GUM-DIPPED* CORD BODY 
INSURES LONGER TIRE LIFE . . . MORE RETREADS =e 


This new multi-million dollar factory combines the famous 
Firestone Gum-Dipping process with Safety-Tensioning, a 
new Firestone process which takes the stretch out of truck tire a 
cords, The result is the elimination of tire growth and , ' 
tread cracking . . . greater resistance to impact breaks |? 
more money-saving retreads.<— 
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Enjoy the Voice of Pirestone on radio or television every Monday evening over ABC 


Always Specify Firestone for Low Cost-Per-Mile 


Copyright 1955, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
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Sam Guard’s Roundup -w 


E’rernat Gop, IN WHOSE IMAGE ARE We, OUR SUMMER-SONG Is PSALM 
to Thee—for all these green pastures. Receive, oh Father above, the fragrance 

of this first cutting as incense of our farmer love 
A Grace for June rising to heaven from our little altar of earth 

down here. Watching the clover join forces with 
our June-grass, trading nitrogen for humus, and both thriving the more, we 
can see how one gets by giving. (See too, on this old farm, ever so often, 
clovers with four leaves!) From early sun-up to late sun-down we gladly 
work to make more meat and strip more milk that all Thy children may be 
fed to new strength in Thy service, whether in field or shop, mine or ship, 
pulpit or potato patch—Rookie or General. Send rain to the parched plains, 
Lord.’ And teach us to keep our sickles sharp. Amen 


Bike Isatau Sap, “ALL FLesu Is Grass SURELY THE PEOPLE IS GRASS 
So it seems appropriate that your Magazine of Livestock Farming devote an 
other mid-year issue to the expansion and im 

“All Flesh Is Grass”’ provement of our grasslands. Backing up 
thru the files of Breeder's Gazette a full half 

century to get a good start on it, we find “ALFALFA JOE” WING preaching 
fertilizer, legumes, water-use, mowing, home-raised feeders and how to keep 
us boys on the farm. Why, that’s good stuff today! But JOSEPH E. WING 
never had to sweat to make a profit off $25 steers, $18 hogs or $20 lambs, as 
“yey do. His costs were so much less than yours that he could come out hand 
somely on his Dorset lambs, Poland pigs and Shorthorn steers. But this is 
1955. So you'll want to consider giving your corn a booster shot of N; ensil- 


ing those oats in the early dough, and seeding some sudan now so you won't 
run short at state fair time 


BG eminns Us THAT Our Stare Fair Cue ror 1955 WiLL Go To THI 
manager of the state fair or stock-show who does the best job of translating 
his prize livestock into terms of quality products for 
the consumer's table. You may remember how in a 
June issue of BREEDER’S GAZETTE back in 1882, 
Editor ALVIN H. SANDERS committed us to a “Solid Silver Cup of the Cash 
Value of 50 Dollars” (quite a big cup in those days!) for practical performance 
of blue ribbon livestock at the state fair. Latterly the International Associa 
tion of Fairs and Expositions has featured our award at its annual convention 
Last year it went to Indiana for the best publicity job; the year before to 
Kentucky for the biggest increase in livestock entries; previously to Indiana 
for best all-around farm exposition and to Texas for 276,585 attendance in 


State Fair Cup 


‘ ’ 
one day. This year we seek to honor the publicist who drives his blue-ribbon 
animals clear through to the meat counter and the creamery. (To page 38, pls.) 
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SAVE FEED! 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA TESTS 
PROVE—that summer heat takes a BIG 
bite out of your feed dollars .. . that a 
100 lb. pig needs only 250 lbs. of feed to 
produce 100 lbs. of pork at 70° tempera 
ture but takes 450 lbs. of feed to produce 
100 lbs. of pork at 90°! Yes, and 200 lb 
hogs eat nearly 3-times the feed to put 
on the same number of pounds at 90° as 
at 70°—1,100 lbs. at 90° to 400 lbs. at 
70° per cwt. gain! 


The all-welded, heavy-gauge steel LE 
LAND Hog Bath WILL PAY FOR ITSELI 
IN ONLY 10 DAYS of 90° weather on the 
average farm-—-and last 20-years or more 
Put this FEED SAVER to work for you 


FREE 
CATALOG 





oe ee 
Write . 


P.O. Box 246 Leland, tilinois 





AMAZING BIN BUY! 





Get needed storage on your farm with 
the biggest bargain in grain bins — the 
515-bushel, all-stee! Blue Bonnet ‘Budget 
Bin."’ Weatherproof, fireproof, ratproof 
protection for your grain at lowest cost! 
Now quality storage is available for sur- 
plus grain, small acreage crops, seed, 
feed, fertilizer, etc. You 


con't beat the pes $17 450 


sensational price . . 
++, and sfill get all the big-bin features 
Send for free literature on Blue Bonnet 
“Budget Bin’ by writing 


KROP-KARE PRODUCTS 
Division of Kilby Steel Co 
Dept. 210, 34 Sturges Ave., Mansfield, Ohioc 


















NEW! Power Adjusted 
Rear Wheels 


NEW! High Crop 
Clearance, with Safety 


with exclusive 
Vari-Weight System 





Both 2- and 4-Row 
Planting and 
Cultivating Equipment 















NEW! Tailored Traction 


New 


900 SERIES 
Full 3-Piow Power 





tore Tricycles 


-uiteic FORDS 


You have perhaps wondered what 
would happen if Ford engineering 
skill and long experience went all out 
to build really new, really better tri- 
cycle tractors. Now you can find out! 


Here, for the first time, are tricycle 
tractors built by Ford...in two power 
series. Both fitted for 4-row and 2-row 
front-mounted cultivators and plant- 
ers and for l-row and 2-row mounted 
corn pickers and harvesters. One 
series with full 3-plow power, the 
other with full 2-plow power. 


A new combination of high crop 
clearance and low driver seat makes 








these tractors the safest as well as 
the easiest handling tricycles you 
ever saw. There’s an ingenious Vari- 
Weight System of wheel and front- 
end weights available to give you 
true “Tailored Traction.” 

Enough other great features to fill 
a book! And this book is waiting for 
you at your nearby Ford Tractor 
and Implement Dealer’s. Drop in, 
ask for it and have a good look at 
Ford’s new Tricycle Tractors soon. 


TRACTOR AND IMPLEMENT DIVISION 
FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
Birmingham, Michigan 


700 SERIES 


Full 2-Piow Power 


GETS MORE DONE...AT LOWER COST 
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] SIT to write this just as 
spring comes timidly sweeping over 
Woodland Farm. Winter has been long 
and cold; the naked cornfieids are sod- 
den, gullied with winter rains. Wherever 
the plow held sway last summer there is 
rueful countenance’ today. I look out 
across wide stretches of meadow and 
pasture land. There already the ground 
is covered with greenness, the tiny grass 
blades are pushing up, the clovers are 
coming too, the soil is alive. That field 
is a living thing, robing itself with green. 
On the cornlands there has been waste 
The rains have washed; 
the fertility has leached away. Not so 
with the fields of grass and clover; they 
have more than held their own; they are 
richer, not poorer, for the lapse of time 


during winter. 


Pastures feed mankind; they are the 
bedrock of civilization. From my win- 
dow I see cows tranquilly grazing the 
short, tender grass under the lee of the 
hill—the grass that the first sun has 
warmed and made sweet. Those cows 
are the foster-mothers of the human 
race. They are alchemists, transform 
ing the green carpet of nature into milk 
yellow with cream, food for mankind, 
making sturdy limbs of childhood and 
brain, muscle and endurance in man. 

There are 3,500 species of grasses in 
the world and 6,500 species of legumes. 
Every one is interesting. Probably the 
grasses are the most useful plants in the 
world—from species that are so tiny that 
they hardly reach an inch in height to 
the giant bamboos of the tropics that 
sometimes grow to be 100 ft. high or 
more. Corn is a giant grass. Wheat, rye, 
oats, barley, rice and sugar cane, all 
are grasses. Then there are millets, 
sorghum, kaffir-corn, broom corn—all 
grasses. Some few plants we call grasses 
are not true grasses; the sedges are of 
a lower order of plants. Broom sedge 
is not a grass. 

You can know a grass usually by 
its round, often hollow stem; its long, 
narrow leaf with usually parallel veins, 
and by its manner of growth—not from 
buds at the terminus, but by leaf and 
stem being pushed up from beneath. All 
grass stems are jointed; the nodes are 
bulging and usually solid. The leaves 
clasp the stems in enveloping sheaths. 
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by Joseph E. Wing 
(1861-1915) 


“We do not esteem our grass- 
land as we should,” this agricul- 
tural John-the-Baptist cried out in 
a wilderness of corn and cotton a 
half-century ago. From his pioneer 
classic ‘Meadows and Pastures,” 
printed originally in Breeder's Ga- 
bring you this vivid 
treatise on the grasses and clov- 


zette, we 


ers, as pertinent and inspirational 
today as it was then. 








Most grasses, especially the peren 
nials, have creeping underground stems 
or root-stocks. These make new stems 
to spring up around the parent stem and 
thus perennial grasses usually thicken 
themselves rapidly. Some annual grasses 
do this and some do not; nearly all 
grasses “stool,” or increase by sending 
up many stems from one root. Wheat 
may send up 40 or more stems from 
one seed if the soil is rich; corn will 
sucker, sending up several stalks, as will 
the sorghums, millets and all such large 
grasses. Some species send out long trail 
ing stems, or runners, that lie flat on the 
earth and take root at each joint. Some, 
like quackgrass, fill the soil with a 
mass of roots that will each send up new 
stems and if dragged to a fresh spot will 
there make a new center of growth. 

Grasses have wonderful root devel 
opment. Their fine, fibrous roots pene- 
trate deeply into the soil and occupy 
each tiny crevice. I have seen barley 
roots penetrate 8 ft. intg loose loamy 
soil before the tops had reached 12” 
high. These tiny rootlets great 
power to absorb; some of them have 
power even to dissolve. Grasses use silica 
to stiffen their dissolved 
from grains of quartz sand. Some will 
even etch glass, dissolving it to obtain 
building material. 


have 


stems, often 





Weed Mankind 





Grasses have great power of ab 


sorbing whatever fertilizing materials 
there may be in the soil 
cluster thick 


finding any 


Their roots 


wherever there is food, 


decaying material in the 


soil and nesting there in multitudes. 
There seems indeed a subtle intelligence 
in mature; it is almost as though the 
grass roots were alive, for they seem to 
seek out and find the desirable feeding 
places in the soil. Fact is, they penetrate 
nearly every crevice in the soil, but un 
less they find nourishment they do not 
thicken and increase The way grass 
roots find their way through the soil is 
astounding. The tip of a growing root 
has a constant motion to each side, so 
that as it 


way, entering every 


pushes forward it feels its 


open channel 


This explanation explains only in 
part, for the fact is that the roots of 
a plant persist in keeping a more or less 
direct course away from the stem, spread 
ing in 
branches do above ground 


much as the 
Were there 


mot some subtle intelligence in nature 


every direction 


the roots would double back on them 
selves and tangle inextricably. They very 
fully occupy the soil and to far greater 
depth than is often 
if the subsoil happens to be 


upposed, especially 
permeable 
under 


and fertile. This explains why 


drainage helps grasslands and wh 
grasses so thoroughly use up soil moi 
ture during periods of drouth 

Because clovers have power to pro 
vide nitrogen they and the grasses should 
Indeed thi 


commonly 


always be grown together 
is matures way There i 
seen in nature an intermixture of plant 
and none mort perfect of adapted to 
good ends than the mixture of grass 
with clovers. One often sees an old pa 
ture become thin and the grasses some 
what feeble; then White Clover appears 
and overruns it. The clover finds mi 
neral elements ufficient, the grass 
weak and off guard After the 


has grown well there for a time the soil 


clover 
is filled with nitrogen once more and 
then the grasses spring up with rene ved 
vigor and the clover is subdued and 
nearly When the 
have again exhausted part of the avail 
able nitrogen and become less vigorous 
the clover reappears. (turn to page 29) 
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Soil Conservation Engineer Ernie Dean comes to visit Mr. Goetzman and finds his 
sows out gothering home-grown protein on one of the 2'2-acre alfalfa pastures. 


With 10 sows or 100, here’s how 


Alfalfa Pays Off in Pork 


Tus RE’'S one major reason 
why F. E. Goetzman of Boone County, 
in central lowa, keeps his hogs on pas- 
ture—to cut his feed costs. Mr. Goetz- 
man is a small operator and he has to 
cut costs all along the line for a fair 
profit on the 100 acres which he owns. 
He also rents another 80 acres. He keeps 
from 7 to 10 sows and his average 
farrowing is 8 pigs to a litter 

Now this hog farmer has three 214- 
acre rotation fields which he keeps in 
corn, oats and clover for his pigs. This 
means that each year he has one of the 
fields in corn, one in oats and one in 
a new seeding of alfalfa. 

In 1951, Farmer Goetzman decided 
to determine just how much that 2/- 
acre strip of alfalfa was worth to him. 
His records showed it was worth $100 
an acre and here’s how he arrived at 
that figure: Five sows farrowed 41 pigs 
the Ist of May, The 41 pigs were never 
taken off alfalfa and their only feed 
through the summer was 60 bus. of oats. 
In early fall they were fed 150 bus. of 
corn and were also permitted to hog- 
down a 2-acre patch of corn estimated 
at 100 bus. an acre. Their total feed 
consumption thus amounted to 370 bus. 
of corn and 60 bus. of grain, or a total 
of 22,640 Ibs. of grain, and 24 acres 
of alfalfa. 


Now Mr. Goetzman figured that if 
his hogs had been in drylot, they would 
have consumed 3,200 Ibs. of protein and 
26,650 Ibs. of grain. Therefore, the 244 
acres of pasture saved Goetzman 3,200 
Ibs. of protein which amounts to a sav- 
ings of $196.80 at Gc a pound. The sav- 
ing in grain amounted to $120 at 3c, 
for a total savings of $317. Add to 
this the $60 value of 80 bales of hay 
taken from the 24% acres. 


Of course it took this hog-pasture 
farmer months to market his hogs 
instead of the usual 542 out here, but 


by Wayne Messerly 


the extra 45 days saw no significant 
change in market price. On the basis of 
his experience, Mr. Goetzman is firmly 
convinced that it pays to give hogs all 
the grass they will eat. 


From 10 Sows to 100 

Now let’s go on a farm where 1,000 
hogs a year are pasture farrowed, Thus 
I spent the whole day on the 420-acre 
Harold Brenton farm, located just east 
of Dallas Center in Polk County. 

Herdsman here is Stonewall Mc- 
Kinney, who has worked for the Bren- 
tons the past 17 years. He is sold on the 
idea of raising hogs on pasture. 

About 90 acres of the farm is kept 
in alfalfa hay-pasture. McKinney uses 
30 acres each year for farrowing; and 
this plot is plowed up each fall. An- 
other 30 acres is pastured some. before 
farrowing, but is mainly used for hay 
and as replacement alfalfa for the fol- 
lowing year. The remaining 30 acres 
is new seeding in oats. 

The alfalfa fields are rotated around 
the farm, so that 
in several years, it 
will have been 
completely pastur- 
ed down. This 
practice also as- 
sures that each 
year the hogs -will 
be pastured on 
clean, disease-free 
ground. 

Tempo- 
rary fencing is uti- 


lized extensively 
on the’ Brenton 
farm. The first 


fencing step is to 
divide the 40-acre 
field into 12 small 
fields of 2% acres 


each. Each field is 





about 500 feet deep and 220 feet wide, 
so that they stretch out in a row a 
half-mile long. The field is joined by 
another 30 acres of alfalfa, which is not 
fenced off into small units. 

Each of the small fields contains 
one hog shade, four 4-stall farrowing 
pens which can be fitted into two 8-stall 
units, a self-feeder for creep feeding, 
several small mineral boxes, a 350-gal- 
lon hog waterer, plus several inexpen- 
sive individual “A” frames to handle 
one sow and her litter. 

All this equipment, except the “A” 
frame shelters, is pulled into place dur- 
ing April and May before farrowing be- 
gins. Fencing is also done at this time. 


As soon as it can be pastured, the 
sows are moved onto the undivided 30 
acres and kept there until they farrow 
—unattended, in the individual A-frame 
shelters. When his pigs are all here, 
Stonewall puts the litter in a basket, 
hooks the tractor onto the A-frame and 
re-locates the sow and her litter into 
one of the 2'\4-acre plots. 

Since the lots are all located in 
a single row, McKinney starts filling 
them from the top down with 8 to 10 
sows and their litters—until all the lots 
are full. By doing this regularly through 
the farrowing season, all the pigs in a 
lot are kept uniform in size. 


A typical Brenton hog-raising sea- 
son begins in about 2 weeks from now 
—on June 15. Over a 30-day period last 
year II! litters were farrowed with a 
total crop of 831 pigs. 

Management practices include the 
vaccinating of pigs for erysipelas and 
castrating at 6 weeks; cholera shots at 
8 weeks; weaning of the pigs at 10 
weeks. After weaning, the sows are 
moved to another pasture and fattened 
for market. During the nursing period 
the sows are hand-fed shelled corn and 
receive pig-and-sow self-fed supplement, 
which is also fed before farrowing. The 
litters are self-fed a commercial ration 
from pre-weaning up to market time, 
receiving a 16 to 18% protein: feed dur- 
ing the growing period. The pigs are 
taken to feed-lots in the fall for fatten- 
ing. They are marketed in February 
and March. 

On the Brenton farm, keeping hogs 
on grass saves considerable on the feed 
bill, but primarily grass is used to help 
control disease and for convenience of 
farrowing. After the hogs have their fill, 
more than 1,000 bales of hay are usually 
taken off the hog pasture. 





On the Brenton farm Stonewall McKinney shows his sorting partition 
—sows jump over into alfalfa pasture, leaving little pigs behind. 
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P eRENNIAL pastures pro- 
vide more than adequate grazing in 
May and June but often fail to produce 
enough during July and August. High 
temperatures, drought, insects and dis- 
eases vastly decrease the amount of 
available forage. 

But you can manage your perma- 
nent and rotation grasslands so they will 
produce more feed during the critical 
period. Also, you can grow additional 
crops which make their maximum 
growth during July and August. 


Liming comes first. Other practices 
are ineffective if your soil is acid and 
cannot supply calcium for good root de- 
velopment. Apply lime well ahead of 
any other practices you employ. Soil 
tests will tell you how much should 
be applied to bring pH to 6.5 to 6.8. 


Pastures too rough or steep to be 
reseeded can be improved with fertilizer 
or manure. Complete fertilizer such as 
10-10-10 stimulates forage production 
where legumes are absent. On those pas- 
tures with medium to good stands of 
legumes, 8-16-16 fertilizer is preferable. 

Permanent pastures which can be 
tilled should be renovated. Renovation 
permits lime and mineral fertilizers to 
be worked deep into the zone of root 
penetration where there is moisture dur- 
ing periods of low rainfall. It also per- 
mits new grasses and legumes to be es- 
tablished. 


A large number of highly produc- 
tive grasses and legumes are available 
for renovation seeding. Choice of species 
to seed depends on soil, drainage, and 
method of management. Birdsfoot tre- 
foil, Reed canary grass and orchard grass 
are outstanding among perennials in 
their ability to grow in midsummer. 


Birdsfoot trefoil produces a high 
proportion of its annual growth during 
July and August if established on well 
limed soils. Imported and domestic 
birdsfoot trefoils are available; both 
types can be used on droughty or poor- 
ly-drained soils. 

Reed canary grass is also able to 
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grow on either wet or 
dry soils. This grass 
supplies valuable pas- 
turage in midsummer 
if spring growth is re- 
moved early and ni- 
trogen is liberally ap- 

, plied. 

Orchard grass is particularly useful 
where moisture supply is good. It pro- 
duces large amounts of highly palatable 
forage and recovers well after grazing. 
Orchard grass and birdsfoot trefoil mix- 
tures should be ideal on many sites. 

Rotation hay and pasture fields in 
a well balanced program also can fur- 
nish considerable midsummer grazing. 
These grasslands respond to good liming 
and fertilizer practices with increased 
total production as/ well as better dis- 
tribution of production throughout the 
year. Where the sod is composed of over 
75% legumes, 200 Ibs. 0-15-30 (with 
borax) applied in the fall and after each 
cutting, or equivalent in grazing, will 
maintain-the stand and stimulate the de- 
sired forage production. Mixed stands 
of legumes and grasses should receive 
300 to 400 Ibs. of 8-16-16 or 5-15-15 in 
the spring and following each harvest. 

Sods composed almost entirely of 
grasses will respond best to 400 to 500 
Ibs. of 10-10-10 fertilizer applied in the 
spring and following each cutting ofr its 
equivalent in grazing. Early harvest of 
spring growth from these grasslands for 
high quality hay, or for silage followed 
by fertilization, will stimulate regrowth 
which can be effectively used for sum- 
mer grazing. 

If the perennial sods do not pro- 
duce adequate silage for winter feed, 
Black Amber or Atlas sorgo seeded with 
soybeans can be used to complete the 
supply. This would assure that summer 
growth of the perennial forages is avail 
able for grazing. The sorgos are not 
suitable for grazing. 

Supplementary or emergency forage 
crops for summer production pasturage 
are effective means of insuring that graz 
ing problems in July and August are 
minimized. If not required for grazing, 
they can be utilized as hay or silage. 

Sudan grass is outstanding in its 
ability to produce much needed summer 
forage. It can be regularly seeded as a 
supplementary forage crop or used as 
an emergency crop to produc e pasturage 
when long-lived forages have failed to 


Lick that Feast-to-Famine with 


Good Summer Grazing 


by Walter W. Washko 


West Springfield, Ma 
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establish. Sudan is native to Africa and 
requires hot 
extremely drought resistant and can pro- 
duce 10 to 20 tons of green feed for 


weather to grow. It is 


hay or silage as well as pasturage. 
Sudan grass is seeded in late spring 
or early summer. Avoid cold wet soils. 
A firm, well fertilized seedbed is essen- 
tial if satisfactory stands and maximum 
production are to be obtained. Apply 
lime as recommended from soil tests. 
Fertilizer at the rate of 400 Ibs. of 10 
10-10 or its equivalent in manure should 
be plowed down. An additional 200 Ibs. 
10-10-10 is 
Seeding is made at the rate of 25 to 35 
Ibs. per acre with care exercised to in- 
sure that seeds are not covered more 


recommended at seeding. 


than one inch, 

Grazing is possible after the sudan 
is approximately |8 inches tall, about 
five to six weeks after planting. Divi 
sion of large fields into sections to per 
mit rotational grazing will assure better 
utilization of the forage. Recovery fol 
lowing grazing is rapid and pasturing 
can safely be continued until frost, Prus 
sic acid poisoning of livestock from su 
dan grass is unknown except when 
plants are stunted from severe drought 
or are less than |2 to 15 inches tall fol 


lowing £razing, cutting, of frost injury 

Millets are useful for pasture, hay, 
or silage production in areas where su 
dan grass is unadapted. They 
rapidly and produce well 
let will produce abundant pasturage in 


grow 


Japanese mil 


July and August on soils too cold and 
wet for sudan grass. Hungarian millet 
is fine stemmed and rapid growing. This 
millet is most frequently used for hay 
Millets can be seeded from late May to 
early summer. Seeding rates vary from 
20 to 30 Ibs. per acre. Fertilizer rates 


are the same as for sudan grass 
Dwarf Essex rape is 


sheep and hog pasturage. Rape for sum 


useful for 
mer grazing can be seeded anytime prior 
to July. If seeded on a moist fertile seed 
bed, this crop is ready for grazing in 6 
to 8 weeks. Rape is seeded at the rate 
of four to six Ibs. per acre on seedbeds 


fertilized and prepared a for sudan 
A wise choice of crops assures good 
summer production of forages. Proper- 


ly managed grassland and supplemen- 
tary annual forage crops can provide 
adequate midsummer grazing, re duc ing 
the need for concentrates and saving 


harvested forages for winter feeding 
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The Great New 


FERGUSON 45 


with 
4-Way Work Control 
and... 














The New FERGUSON 
Dyna-Balance MOWER 





Why is the new Ferguson ‘35”’ already such a 
solid No.1 favorite with farmers? For one reason, 
it’s the only tractor combining such features 
as High Torque Engine, Double-Acting Control 















No wonder farmers are choos- 
ing the new Ferguson Dyna- 
Balance Mower over the slow; 


Spring, Sight-Glance Tractormeter and Compen- noisy, outmoded pitman types: i 

sating Overload Release (plus many other extras), Exclusive Ferguson assembly 
with exclusive 4-Way Work Control.... hielence ents vibration ese ‘ 
* ': 3 rugged new ground-leve ; : 

A new FERGUSON exclusive “ tt 
and the most talked-about crease knife speeds up to 20%. i) 
TRACTOR advance in years Knife-head wear plates are ) : 
eliminated; lead adjustment : 
and knife register are factory 4 


set. Virtually noiseless and 
vibration free .;. the Ferguson 
Dyna-Balance Mower means 
bigger production at lower cost 
...and far less wear and tear on 
the machine,on you. Ferguson, 
Racine, Wisconsin} 


the QUADRAMATIC CONTROL—For Lift control; 
wa j double-acting Draft control, Response control 


and Position control. 


NEW DUAL-RANGE TRANSMISSION —Provides \ ‘ 
six forward, two reverse speeds; fits tractor 
speed exactly to the work. GF 


¢ — 


i NEW “2-STAGE” CLUTCHING—Controls both 


Pm tractor inovement and live PTO with one 
© foot pedal. 


i 
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i 
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drive and special bearings in- i ni 
1 
i 
Hy 
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j 
| 
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| 
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NEW VARIABLE-DRIVE PTO—Provides drives f 1 & 
in ratio to tractor ground speed, or to tractor ; j 


GO FERGUSON 


BREEDER’S GAZETTE 


go years ahead 















An Editorial Report 


on the National Institute of Animal Agriculture 
































































| The Unimal 


| 

7 Goes to Grass 
j 

* 

Tue Unimal is an imagi- to row-crop 25 acres of ground can fix Kammlade, leader of Illinois’ farm ad- 
nary farm animal combining the dis- up and look after 300 acres of pasture visors, insisted that the way to increase 
tinctive features of cattle, hogs, sheep land. Only way to hold your soil. ... consumption of good things was to ad- 
and poultry—all converters of grass and Start mowing last month! That's what vertise the taste. People will buy what 
grain into high-quality protein foods. the man said. Mow your pastures at they like to eat, or drink. 

¢ The Unimal creature was thought up least twice, and three or four times Ezra Taft Benson was the guest of 

F; by the late, great Ed Babcock, who W"? hurt, but stop in September sO fonor. He said that the government has 

; started as a teacher and county agent in you can get a good cover for fall graz- a program, imperfect tho it be—flexi- 
York State, organized G-L-F, attained ‘8 Mowing keeps down the bitter- — hility, endorsed by every Secretary of Ag- 

i eminence as a cooperative leader who weed, ironweed, oxeyed daisies, briars,  ricujture. He maintained that the effect 

} believed that the marketing association thistles, and bushes. For wild onion, of the new flexible support law could 
' should pay taxes just like anybody else, dandelion, palmetto, things like that,  go¢ be evaluated until it goes into effect 
and ended up as chairman of Cornell YOU have to spray. Pests like broom- with the 1955 harvest. He declared that 

68 University’s trustees. Ed bred Guernseys sedge (he had a bundle of it under his applying 75% parity to dairy products 

i and Angus, and before his death de- ®°™ but wouldn't admit that it came had changed that situation from gloom 

- veloped the idea of elevating the diet of | '°™ Mississippi, at least the College to hope. He said he was for aid to ag- 

4 all the people by converting pastures farm) you've got to fertilize. The pov- — siculrure. helpful aid, and he was for 

and grain crops into meat and milk, ‘tty Plants grow there because there price supports. While per capita meat 

\ storing them in an “Ever Normal Refrig- '% "°° enough plant food for any de- eating is up 18 lbs. (over 1951) to 154 

i" erator” and paying the producer what cent gauge Of self-respecting clover. Ibs., chat consumpuon was exceeded a 
they were actually worth in a balanced Mowing not only keeps down the half-century ago (1905-1908) 

‘ | economy. This system he called “Animal weeds, but it clips the toughies that the Then the Secretary got down to 
Agriculture” and once asserted that it stock won't eat, slows down the seed- (4.46. Seeers now gain 2 Ibs. a day 
was what BREEDER’S GAZETTE had been ing and so keeps the pasture plants Why not 3 Ibs.? How make a oenad 

+ advocating since 1881. growing. Even Bives sineag fair bunch of weight from 4 Ibs. of feed But some 
g The 5th annual National Institute of hay from the clippings. When your hogs gain a pound of weight on 2.8 Ibs. 
f 4 of Animal Agriculture was held April pastures are not overgrazed mowing will of feed. Why not shoot for an average 
i 14th and 15th at Purdue University, add s third to the value of the pas- of a pound of gain for every 3 Ibs. of 

; Lafayette, Ind. Dean Harry J. Reed was turage, and SPURS 7055: COs of tractor, feed? Less than 45% of the carcass of 

I chairman. Dr. Karl D. Butler, Ithaca, ~~ fuel and oil, you can do it for the fat-type hog goes into the principal 

(| & N. Y., is secretary. paged see os ; cuts of meat, Close to 50% of the meat- 

| The most popular address was Vi ae vival sae hegre from type hog consists of these cuts. But 

} [ made by Prof. W. R. Thompson, Mis- inton, Ja. (oh, yes, and ex-pres. of the scientists are hoping to make it 55%. 
ew . : American Farm Bureau) made the best 

‘ sissippi’s Pasture Man. Just listen to him : Ralies. Mege : Our entire forage research program 
‘ : “7 - talk. He is weaning his pigs when they 

a | and you'd think Unimal was going to weigh $ Ibe. now. He takes them off needs to be stepped up if we are going 
grass—all units—even poultry and hogs. on "eas hese ttow eehail to practice the grassland farming pro- 

f He illustrated his talks by slides and ac- — a pegs x ~~ >ieeagl e-bay a he gram we have been preaching. Improved 

' ; ; ; Mr. Kline pointed out that production , 
tual specimens of his grasses, finally : varieties of forage crops can increase 
: controls operate only on some crops— 
, dragging out of a trench, on the plat- led he a tanaiiel ; yields up to 100% 

Soute,.0 Ione cotiog at 6, bilie—che wer on wheat, but not cattle; on corn, but by ie? ; . 
pa pera poten Weg not hogs. . » « More and better live- ; We must do a great deal more to 
stock is the only answer to our agricul- Conserve our supplies of water. We have 
You've got to have a definite pas- tural enigma. Let farm animals eat our only just begun to use the soil properly 
ture plan first, said Prof. Thompson, surplus. Michigam State economists say to absorb rainfall. Much of our present 
then use plenty of fertilizer, seed at the that a 5% increase in the use of live- use of irrigation water is wasteful. The 
| , right depth—most farmers plant too stock products would leave us with a future promises to see supplemental 

' deep—in the right combination, and deficit instead of a surplus of grain. irrigation spread over the U. S. from the 

: then really manage your grazing, cut- Some of the best things came from ®%t coast to the eastern seaboard. By 

} } ting, ensiling or seed harvesting. That people not on the program. Carl Bender applying less water scientifically, we can 

j takes electric fence, a mower, and labor- of the Joint Committee on Grassland get bigger yields and higher profits 

. | saving equipment as fast as you can Agriculture stated that in terms of ani- Next morning we were having 

} | afford it. Fortunately in grassland equip- mal units—in consumption of meat, breakfast with Secretary Benson. The 

{r yar you ot sp Pye: ome son milk and eggs—every person was eating experts were belaboring the fact that we 

\ ht a ag emg Peek am oes a 10 Ibs. of grain and 50 Ibs. of forage had not been able to get over to the 

, # BS, ‘ ; & pag’ » a day. Why, back in 1919 to 1935 we consumers the luscious goodness of our 

modernize your plant. Nothing is of had 1.7 animal units per person. In products. If we could only get them to 







: greater importance than to have im- 1950 we had 1.5 animal units, the consider the unrivaled savour of a roast 







proved animals to make the best use of equivalent of a pig and a half, per per- of beef done to a turn; the minted flavor 
your pasture, hay and silage. son. Today it is less, 1.45. Didn’t seem of an oven-browned leg of lamb; 
The same man who will do well like much animal surplus. Dr. Wm. _ the baked-in (please turn to page 16) 
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Fresh Meadow 


Is daily cutting of grasses 
and legumes for dairy cows or beef cat- 
tle really worth the extra work re- 
quired? For a practical answer on “green 
chop” we take you to the grassroots— 
to the farmers who are doing it: 


In TAZEWELL CO., ILL., live 
Herbert and Warren Heil, who told us: 


Our experience was not planned; 
it was forced on us by a bad drought 
in August. As pastures dried up, milk 
production from our 38 Holsteins went 
down and down. Finally we decided 
to cut and chop alfalfa from a fresher 
pasture and take it to the cows in a 
feedlot next to the barn. In a couple of 
weeks, milk production was normal. 


Our regular grain ration was 200 
ibs. concentrate and 200 Ibs. of dried 
molasses to the ton, on top 2/3rds corn 
and 1/3rd oats. After we started feed- 
ing chopped pasture, we found protein 
supplement could be cut in half. 

Results were so good we started 
chopping in May last year. At first we 
were afraid the cows would bloat, but 
so far no bloat at all. The alfalfa is 
cut every day just before noon. By 
then it has had time to dry off; this 
may be what prevents bloat. 

Our pasture goes twice as far. The 
reason is: we get every bit of the alfalfa 
—none of it is lost. If we turn a herd 
of cows in @ pasture, no matter how 
large, in a couple of weeks the cows 
have covered the entire field, tramping 
down a lot of the alfalfa. The hot sun 
pouring down on this tramped foliage 
spoils it; the cows don’t eat it. 

Our forage harvester, equipped with 
a cutter bar, both cuts the grass and 
chops it. Sometimes we cut the grass 
with a mower and pick it up with a 
pick-up attachment on the harvester, 

Attached to our forage harvester is 
an elevator which blows the grass into 


a self-feeding wagon following it. This 
wagon has a manger built right on it. 
It has a solid bed, 6 x 20, on which the 
manger is built. The manger is made 
with a frame of 2 x 4's to which slats 
4” wide and an inch thick are bolted 
4” apart. The slats incline inward from 
top to bottom. At the lowest point in 
the middle of the manger the slats are 
12” from the bed for the cows to get 
their heads in when eating. An alumi- 
num strip 214’ wide around the top 
of the slats on the inside keeps the grass 
from blowing off while loading. 


We leave the wagon standing on a 
dry place in the feedlot. If it is muddy, 
corn cobs are placed on the ground to 
take-up the manure. When dry the 
wagon is placed on the bare ground. 


There are some disadvantages. The 
cutting and chopping has to be done 
every day in the week. However, it 
takes us only 10 or 15 minutes to cut 
enough for a day. Another extra job— 
hauling manure back to the pasture. 


And if it rains or anything else 
happens to delay the cutting, our rou- 
tine is disrupted, which is not a good 
thing for the cows. Yet we think the 
advantages greatly outweigh the dis- 
advantages, and that it pays us to feed 
the chopped alfalfa in the feedlot. 


From DAKOTA CO., MINN., came 
these details from Louis Geronime: 


The past year was our first ex- 
perience in feeding green chopped grass, 
so we do not have exact data on the 
saving of acres to produce the same 
amount of feed. But it would be safe 
to say the job can be done on about 
half the acres. We have used alfalfa, 
red clover, green oats and brome grass. 

I do the milking while my son 
Donald goes out to chop the first load 
about 6 o'clock. This takes about 15 
minutes so that when the first cows are 
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Fdanes 


Holsteins feast on the fresh succulent alfalfa 
which Warren Heil chops and blows into the 
self-feeding manger wagon every morning. 


milked they start to eat and by the 
time the last cows are milked the first 
cows have their fill. 


This first load of alfalfa lasts un- 
til after dinner. Then Donald chops a 
second load of either clover or brome 
grass. If a third load is needed it is 
chopped in the evening. 

We have had no sign of bloat what- 
ever. Most loads chopped early in the 
morning have a good deal of dew on 
them; but it has not caused bloat. 

The material is chopped in a bunk 
wagon and self-fed from it. We have 75 
Holsteins. During the fall we had good 
production, which was not the case be- 
fore we started chopping. 


In MONONA CO., IA., we called 
at the Iowa Experimental Farm where 
Bob Zimmerman told us of his ex- 
perience: 

I will give you my personal opinion 
rather than that of Iowa State College. 

In 1952 we fed 32 good yearling 
steers on green chopped forage in the 
dry lot. The crop cut was second-year 
brome-alfalfa which yielded about 12 
tons of green forage or the equivalent 
of 31% tons of hay per acre. 

We cut and fed once each day, pre- 
ferably in the afternoon, so that the bulk 
of the feed would be in the bunk 
through the night rather than the heat 
of the day. We found it best to feed 
only the amount that the cattle would 
clean up. An accummulation in the 
bunk soon begins to heat and spoil. 

The time consumed to cut was about 
4 hour for %4 to 1% tons of green 
forage. A large operation would cer- 
tainly be more efficient than a small 
one in this respect. - 

As for the practicality of feeding 
green chop, I believe that it depends on 
4 points: (1) the value of the land 
being used to grow the crop; (2) the 
amount of green forage being grown in re- 
lation to other crops on the farm; (3) 
the equipment on hand for chopping or 
for use on other jobs; and (4) the 
capital available for additional cattle. 
An acreage of alfalfa or alfalfa-grass 
mixture cut daily will carry many more 
cattle than by pasturing it. 
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Bree 88 Harvestor capacity 


"Whit A Comltite GOC..WHOOM..WHOOM... 


CA C2 


‘ACCAMAE Piri #4 4007 


fan Wily, Sir... 0 ply 
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ASK YOUR MM DEALER to show you this raddle- 
feed on the 88 Harvestor. He can prove better feeding, 
faster harvesting thal pays big dividends in the field. 





BUY THE BIG- CAPACITY MM 88 HARVESTOR 


WHEL // FZ 


LOOK FOR THESE ON THE MM "88" 


V-4 ENGINE WITH 11% MORE POWER 


NEW ROTARY SCREEN 
OR NEW HEAVY DUTY PTO DRIVE 


ELIMINATES AIR STACK 








20-BUSHEL GRAIN TANK WITH 


HIGH. SPEED AUGER UNLOADER THLER WHEEL OR UNIMATIC 


POWER FOR HEADER CONTROL 
SPEED CYLINDER 
300 TO 1400 RPM 


WHEEL TREAD ADJUSTA! 
FoR ROW CROP WORK 






RETRACTABLE FINGER 
UGER CONVETOR 


D-CHAIN RADDLE FEEDER CONVEYOR 
NO CANVASES 
FRICTION TYPE SUP CLUTCH 
GETWEEN DRIVE AND 
THRESHING MECHANISM 
GET THE FIRST HAND FACTS! ASK YOUR MM DEALER WHAT 
OWNERS IN YOUR AREA SAY ABOUT THE "88" HARVESTOR 





MO. LHo¢6 LOWECL 


Owners report that this Minneapolis-Moline “88” Har- 


vestor out-harvests everything in its size. Raddle feed is 
one big reason. Grain never hits the cylinder in tangled 
bunches with the “88”, The spring-loaded, floating raddle 
takes the grain as it grows... evens out heavy stands 


feeds the cylinder at a smooth, steady rate. You get better 
threshing, better separation, cover far more acres in a day. 

But that’s not all! This “88’’ Harvestor in the engine- 
driven model packs a new V-4 engine for an 11 per cent 
power boost. In the power take-off model you get a new 
heavy-duty PTO gear box and friction-type slip clutch, All 
the way, from sickle to grain tank, you get dozens of grain- 
saving, money-making features only MM could give you. 
See the big-capacity “88”... fest it... prove it! You'll 
know it’s the Harvestor for you! 


MINNEAPOLIS-MOLINE 


MINNEAPOLIS 14, MENnNNESOTA 











Like to talk to stockmen 
with experience before you try some- 
thing new? 


Then let's drop in on Tom Graham, 
manager of the Graham Bros. Farms in 
Daviess Co., Ind. where they've been 
using irrigation since 1946. Tom has 
some job on his hands, overseeing the 
production of two farms totaling 4,000 
acres. Graham Parms have been turning 
out between 43,000 and 4,000 market 
hogs every year along with several hun- 
dred head of cattle and lambs, besides a 
variety of crops from tomatoes to hay. 

Hey, look at that ladino clover! 
Tall and lush and green; no wonder 
the hogs are going at it with so much 
relish. But how come so many hogs in 
such a small field? Must be 500 hogs 
on 5 acres, That can’t be right, can it? 


We rotate the hogs on 3 plots this 
size,” Tom will tell you. “On good soil, 
with irrigation and rotation, ladino will 
carry better than 40 fattening hogs to 
the acre. And ladino is far and away 
the best pasture for swine. It averages 
21% protein and is high in calcium and 
carotene. With ladino we don’t need to 
use any vegetable protein in the ration 
and we've been able to cut our hogs 
down to 70% of full feed. Compared to 
dry lot feeding, the saving on corn alone 
is enough to pay for a simple irriga- 
tion outfit in a couple of years.” 
Indeed, Mr. Graham thinks that 
irrigated ladino for hogs has proved the 






most profitable use of his sprinkler sys- 
tem so far. “Ladino is a high moisture 
crop,” he explains. “You've got to give 
it a lot of water if you want it to grow 
fast, and continually, and prevent the 
winter killing after a dry summer.” 

The Graham sprinkler system is ar- 
ranged to provide irrigation for cattle 
pasture, as well as for hogs. Water is 
obtained from a 40 ft. well which taps 
a plentiful supply of underground wa- 
ter. Powered by a Mercury gasoline en- 
gine, the pump can bring up 1,000 gal- 
lons a minute. Water travels through 
3,900 feet of aluminum pipe—1,300 feet 
in the 6” main line and 2,600 feet of 
laterals. Each sprinkler covers 80 feet 
and the system can be used to irrigate 
as much as 220 acres. 


When the water is not being used 
on the hog pasture, the line is swung 
around to irrigate the grass on the op- 
posite side of the well, where Tom is 
building up his Hereford herd to 150 
cows. He believes that the carrying ca- 
pacity of a well-fertilized pasture for 
either dairy or beef cattle can be doubled 
or even tripled with irrigation. 


The rotation plan which Mr. Gra- 
ham has worked out for his hog pas- 
ture enables him to handle 1,000 fatten- 
ing hogs on 30 acres. The main line of 
the irrigation system is laid down a cen- 
tral roadway dividing two 15-acre fields. 
Each of these fields is fenced into 3 
plots of 5 acres each. Laterals from the 
main line can be extended in either di- 
rection across these plots. The 500 hogs 
on each side of the roadway are rotated 


by Bettie Connor 


Aluminum pipe is easy to move, according to 
Tom Graham, left. His well produces 1,000 
gols a minute. At right, Rollie Hendrix 
turns on the outlet from the storage tank 
beside his irrigation pone. Water flows by 
gravity to water troughs in lower pastures. 








between the 3 plots so that while one is 
being grazed, a second is being irrigated 
and the third is drying and growing. 

But what about the farmer with 
only 100 or 200 hogs, Tom? Would ir- 
rigated pasture be worthwhile for him? 

“If he has good soil and a con- 
venient source of water, I think it 
would,” he says. “In fact, I believe a 
smaller set-up would work even better 
than mine. If you're going to irrigate 
only a few acres, you don’t need an ela- 
borate system and both labor and power 
costs can be cut way down. In fact, a 
comparatively small pond could provide 
the water for the farmer who didn’t 
have a convenient stream or a good 
underground supply. A few acres of 
pasture in irrigation could feed a lot of 
hogs and serve for an emergency cattle 
pasture too, and it wouldn't take many 
dry periods to make it pay out.” 

How about irrigating for corn or 
other crops beside pasture? 

“It's been my experience,’ Tom 
Graham explains,” that you get the 
surest, or at least the most visible re- 
sults, when you're irrigating for foliage 
rather than fruit. For instance, the last 
time we irrigated corn it just happened 
that we got a rain when the extra wa- 
ter would have done the most good. On 
the other hand, pasture can use irriga- 
tion to good advantage almost every 
year. In fact, I can’t remember an Au- 
gust when non-irrigated pastures haven't 
suffered for lack of moisture.” 


“I don’t mean that irrigating other 
crops won't pay (please turn to page 26) 
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For the farmer with smaller 


This mounted side-delivery rake of Ford’s has 
a power-driven rotary stripper which prevents 
clogging, eliminates the stripper bar basket. 


In the last 20 years real 
progress has been made in handling the 
hay crop. Because of improved equip 
ment, you farmers have been realizing 
more of the full value of your green stuff. 

How important hay is to agriculture 
can be better appreciated when you 
know that 22% of all our cropland is in 
hay. In 11 states over half the cropland 
is in hay. 32 states have over one-fifth 
of their cropland in hay. 

Yet we estimate in Wisconsin an 
average of 30% of our hay crop is still 
lost every year due to harvesting when 
it is too mature; weathering from rain, 
dew and sun; and leaf shattering. 

The harvesting of alfalfa and al- 
falfa-and-grass mixture should be started 
when the alfalfa is about 10% in bloom; 
harvesting should be completed by the 
time it is 4 in bloom. There are four 
improved methods for saving that crop. 

(1) The hay crusher will shorten 
the field drying time from 25% to 50%. 
That means a saving in drying time of 
about one day. 

(2) The mow drier permits putting 
up the hay several hours before it is 
fully field dried. This reduces the lia- 
bility of damage due to rain and dew 
and greatly reduces leaf losses... . The 
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hay acreage, 
this New Holland Baler Model 66 will turn 
out six bales a minute or seven tons an hour. 








The self-propelled Uni-Windrower of the M-M Uni-Farmor line, cuts 
a 10-foot swath and has a 2'2 to 28-inch range in cutting height. 





Heavy grass is said to be handled easier thru the vertical knife 
reel of the King-Wyse Grass Silage Harvester. Here with hay unit. 


New Trends in 


by F. W. Duffee 


Chairman, Dept 


of Agr. Engineering 


University of Wisconsin 


crusher and mow drier may be teamed 
up together and will invariably result in 
greatly improved hay. 

(3) Grass silage is the one surefire 
method of beating the weather, and of 
harvesting the hay crop when it is in 
the prime. About 10% of the silage put 
up by our Wisconsin farmers is grass 
silage. The most popular method is the 
so-called wilting method, where the hay 
is mowed and allowed to cure until it 
is down to 62% to 70% moisture. 


Here is a simple method for test- 
ing moisture. Squeeze a handful of 
chopped forage! If you can squeeze out 
water it is too wet; if the squeezed ball 
of forage fluffs up and falls apart read- 
ily when released, it is too dry; if it 
breaks up into a few chunks, it is okay. 

At the Wisconsin Electric Research 
Farm we make all, or practically all, of 
the first cutting of hay into grass silage, 
and put up the second cutting as hay. 
We feed 65 to 70 Ibs. of grass silage 
daily to our large Holstein cows in this 
herd. Last year this herd, about one- 
third grade cows, averaged 465 Ibs. of 
b.f. The purchased feed for the milk 
cows, consisting of bran, concentrates 
and minerals, amounted to $404 for the 
24 cow-herd. 


(4) Green feeding or cutting the 
green crop, bringing it in and feeding 
the animals in dry lot, has been used 
for years in some areas (particularly irri 
gated areas) and is now heing used by 
a few farmers in the mid-west The ad 
vantage claimed is that less of the crop 
is wasted when it is harvested by ma 


chinery rather than pasturing 


Now let's look at some new proce 
dures that progressive 
plying to grassland agriculture 


farmers are ap 


Depth of Planting—The most impor 
tant factor in planting is to plant shal 
low—about 4 inch deep. When grass 
seed ig planted deeply, 144” to 2”, most 
of it will never come up I'd say the 
three best methods for our conditions 
are: First and best, the corrugated roller 
with 2” 
standard roller with 4” 
The seed is dropped between the front 
and rear rolls of the corrugated roller in 
both cases. The third best method is to 
drop the seed behind the furrow openers 
of the drill. Band seeding so far has not 
proved as satisfactory as the corrugated 
rollers, where we seed in the spring with 
a nurse crop—usually oats. It probably 
is excellent for (please turn to page 23) 
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corrugations. Second best, the 


corrugauons 








FOX HAS ALL 3 
QUICK - CHANGE 
HARVESTING UNITS 


FOX FORAGE MASTER 
Cuts o full 6 ft. swath, mower 
bor mows, cheps, loads os much 
grass silage in 5 rounds as you 
previously did in 6. 


FOX PICK UP HARVESTER 


Will easily pick up, chop and load 
2 tons of hay in 12 minutes, Praw 
tically impossible to overlood. 


FOX CORN HARVESTER 
Gets all the corn—even in muddy 
fiaids—choice of 14 different 
lengths of cut-—from 4" to 54". 


FRee TO You 


This profusely Ulustreted, in- 
formation-packed booklet tells 


you meny "NEW WAYS TO 
MAKE MORE PROFIT FROM 
FORAGE.” 


i's tilled with practical experi- 
ences of men who have found 
ways te make the meat-making, 
milk-producing nutrients nature 
puts in gross, corm and sorghum 
crops pay them more profits, The 
coupon below will bring your 
FREE copy. Send for it today. 
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One of the first things to do when you're buying a for- 
age harvester is to check and measure the throat opening. 
Whether you're harvesting grass, corn or sorghum 
crops the throat opening is a critical point. It can 
easily be the “‘bottle-neck”’ that can slow down your 
entire operation. 

The Fox throat opening measures 116 square inches. 
It’s plenty big enough to handle a heavy crop at | 
normal tractor speeds without crowding or forcing— 
without the friction that might mean loss of power. 

The Fox throat opening is designed for HEAVY loads. | 
Its one-piece slatted feed apron and large serrated 
paddle rolls are designed to give you fast feeding and 
great volume without overloading, crowding or forc- 
ing the machine. Heavy windrows are normal diet 
for the Fox. 

You can't hurt the FOX FORAGE HARVESTER by over- | 
loading. In fact, you seldom can overload it—no matter | 
how heavy the crop. But—if you should with an excep- 
tionally heoge crop—the finger-tip control lever 
reverses the feeding mechanism in a split second— 
and you've wasted no time and lost little power. 

We want you to compare the throat opening and 
feeding mechanism on the Fox with other forage har- 
vesters. For this is a mighty important consideration 
in the purchase of a forage harvester—in terms of time 
saved and volume harvested when you're racing with 
the weather. 

Check these features on the Fox, too, before you buy 
any forage harvester. The Safe, Sharp-Shearing Cutting 
Unit. . . Full 6-foot Mower Bar that cuts a 72-inch swath 
+++ Auger Feeder that pulls windrows into the machine... 
Single Drive Mechanism for all harvesting units... Quick- 
Chenge Features. Rugged Custom-Built Construction. 


| 


FOX RIVER TRACTOR CO. | 


The Pioneer of Modern Forage Harvesting 
465 WN. Rankin St. 


APPLETON , WISCONSIN 
FREE INFORMATION COUPON 


POX RIVER TRACTOR CO., 465 N. Rankin, Appleton, Wis. 


from my forage crops. Send me without 
WAYS TO MAKE MORE PROFIT FROM 




















Unimal Goes to Grass 


(from page 11) deliciousness of ham- 
what-am; the satisfying taste of a cold 
glass of milk! Advertise! Publicize! Pic- 
torialize! Sing about it on radio! Arouse 
appetite on TY! 


Still there’s something missing. 
Then up rose your editor and said: 

We have neglected the most 
dramatic agricultural institution in 


existence to help us carry our message 
of better meat and dairy products to 
the people—our livestock shows. 
What man, woman or child does 
not thrill to the parade of prize live- 
stock? Take a look at little Janice Hul- 
linger patting Shoriy through to the 
International grand championship! 
Watch Osear Anderson and his boys 
showing an apple-smooth, long-sided, 
thick-loined barrow to the supreme 
championship at Austin or Chicago. 
Look at Henry Besuden flicking the | 
last straw from the bulging leg of the 
50th ewe lamb in his grand champion 
carload. Go to your 4-H Club show, 
your state fair, your spring barrow 
show or autumn exhibit of feeder / 
calves. Go to the dairy shows and 
behold the long lines of bovine ma- 
trons competing for a silver milk pail 
and a rosette of royal purple, each cow 
with an astounding record of so many 
pounds of milk and b.f. in 365 days, | 
or perhaps on 2x milking in 305 days. 
} 


Ah, that living, marching, per- 


forming animal, from whence come a 
your roasts and chops and hams and i] 
cream, is what interests people. Every y 
move they make, every attitude they d 
strike spells quality, and quality prod- 
ucts. Animate your meat displays! 


Put a graceful Guernsey, a gentle Jer- 
sey, a pert Ayrshire, a noble Holstein, 
a comely Swiss, in fresh oatstraw up if 
to her knees at either end of your 
dairy bar. 

Most of all, tie in the science of j 
the nutritionist, the balanced menu of 
dietician, the calories of the physician, 
tie them in with the science of quality { 
food production at its source. Taste 
with your eyes as well as your tongue. 

The American livestock shows, of 
1955, could become highly effective 
propagandists for the utilization of 
more high-class livestock products, if 
we linked our showrings with store 


sales, 
Then suiting action to the word the 
editor offered the Breeder's Gazette 


Trophy this year to the manager of the 
state fair or stock show who does the 
best job of translating the judging of _ 
livestock into consumer education. 
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Fighting insects and weeds is essential in 
getting more from your grass. The improved 
Hanson Brodjet sprayer covers a 68-ft. swath. 
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by Dr. Carl W. Gay 


Professor Emeritus of Animal Husbandey, O.5.U. 


1. What proportion of market hogs 
are estimated to be crossbred? From 


75-85% of those from the cornbelt. 
2. A quarter century ago Will C. 
Barnes forecast in Breeder's Gazette 


that Brahman cattle, originally intro- 
duced into South Carolina in 
would invade the ranges, feedlots and 
cornbelt farms. How accurate was this 
prediction? 
Brahman Breeders’ Association regis- 
tered 17,000 head and transferred 10,776. 
Brahmans are owned in every state 
except New Hampshire. The A.B.B.A. 
formed in 1924 has 2,144 members in- 
cluding those in 19 foreign countries, 
Brahmans are now owned in 35 for- 
eign countries: and American breeders 
are doing a big exporting business, in 
which Texas leads. 


3. What practice in dairy herd man- 


agement increases the hazard of horns | 


on cattle? The use of the loafing shed 
or loose quarters for horned cows has 
resulted in severe lacerations of ud- 
ders, genitals and flanks, gouged out 
eyes and knocked down hip points. 
When cows were dehorned, there was 
a marked reduction in these injuries 
and in cases of mastitis. 


4. What advantages are gained by the 
use of frozen semen in artificial in- 
semination? You have a much broader 
selection of sires. Samples of frozen 
semen can be made available from 5, 
6 or even more bulls of each breed 
instead of the customary 2. Also, more 
cows can be bred to proven sires 
Semen accumulated in frozen storage 


can be used months after the bull has | 


died. A 3rd advantage is the anticipa- 
tion of a higher conception rate. 


5. How does the surface upon which 
the horse steps influence his way of go- 
ing? Heavy, soft, deep going causes a 
high stride (action) while a_ hard, 
smooth surface is conducive to speed 
Heavy footing may cause a double gait- 
ed horse to jog at the trot instead of 
the pace. Pacers and trotters require 
a firm, smooth track while runners do 
best on a track with some “give” to it, 
as turf or dirt with surface loosened 
with a harrow. Impact of the feet with 
the track is greatest at the run, least at 
the pace. 


6. When was the first organized cat- 
tle drive in this country? In 1655 by 
John Pynchon, son of the first Amer- 
ican meat packer, along Old Bay Path, 
Springfield to Boston, Mass. 


7. How does the age of a dog com- 
pare with the age of his master? A 
six months puppy is equivalent in de- 
velopment to a ten-year-old child. Dur- 
ing the first 2 years, each year in a 
dog’s life equals 15 years in a man. 
After two years the rate of develop- 
ment of the dog slackens, one of his 
years being about 4 human years. A 
10-year-old dog compares in senility 
to a man of 56; a 16-year-old dog to a 
man of 80 and a 21-year-old dog is as 
old in dog years as a 100-year-old man, 
according to the Gaines Dog Research 
Center. 
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The cost is so 





so valuable, you 


On pasture 
feed Morton I-M 
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for healthier 
livestock and 
healthier profits 


slight, the protection 


should use no other 
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To insure good health, put out 
Morton Trace Mineralized 
Salt Blocks when you put 
your livestock out to pasture. 


It costs less than 1¢ per ani- 
mal per week to feed Morton 
Trace Mineralized Salt in- 
stead of ordinary salt. 


Morton T-M Salt provides 
the sodium and chlorine your 
livestock must have, plus ade- 
quate amounts of vital trace 
minerals: iodine, cobalt, cop- 
per, iron, zinc, and manganese. 


Most farm land lacks one or 
more of these essential trace 
minerals. Lack of any one can 
cause poor health . . . poor 


MORTON Bact (OM Pane wicele ra 
weight gain... poor production. 

Feeding trace minerals with 
salt is the surest, most eco- 
nomical way to guarantee an 
adequate supply. Morton 
Trace Mineralized Salt is in- 
expensive. All animals like it 
will eat it readily every day. 
When they do, they get the 
salt they crave, plus the trace 
minerals they need. 

To assure proper mineral 
balance, build your mineral 
feeding program around 
Morton T-M Salt. It’s essen- 
tial to a sound, economical 
mineral program — whether or 
not you feed a major mineral 
supplement. 








Just be sure to feed it to your animals free choice. 
You know they need it. They know how much. 







AT YOUR FEED DEALER'S 


ORTON 





Trace Mineralized Salt 


IN BAGS 


T-M SALT 


AND BLOCKS. 














Market Forecast 


Fp cattle have had most 
spring break, Early May 


of their 
levels were below a year ago, and $2 


to $4 a cwt. below January. Receipts 
of high Choice and low Prime steers 
have increased sharply as the feeding 
season progressed 

Supplies of fed cattle will continue 
heavy in the near future and prices 
may sag a little farther under the pres- 
sure. The government report showed 
12% more cattle on feed than a year 
ago. About 16% of them were headed 
for the June market. The price drop 
may throw more of them on the sum- 
mer market than finishers originally 
intended. But feeders’ margins still ap- 
pear good enough to encourage them to 


hold rather than liquidate before the 
cattle are ready 
The late summer rise in fed cattle 


prices may be a little slow to develop 
and probably will be less extreme than 
Supplies will continue large 
than in 1954. It does not seem to be in 
the cards to repeat the rise of $3 a ewt. 
on Choice and $7 on Prime cattle that 
occurred July to January last year. 


| 
iast yeal 


Grass cattle prices may be rather 
stable in the near future, but will de- 
cline seasonally during late summer 
and early fall. Selling of “grassers” is 
increasing at Southern and Western 
markets, but the movement will be 
rather small until late July. Supplies 


and prices will hinge partly on weather. 
With 


rain, owners will hold for more 
gain, but drouth will spur earlier and 
heavier selling. Dry areas are exten- 
sive, but it is doubtful if drouth will 


force as many cattle to market during 
the summer as last year. 


Stocker and feeder cattle prices 
probably will decline $3 or more a 
ewt. during summer and early fall. 
Peak of the demand for cattle to use 
grass or for.summer feeding is past. 


Steady to Stronger 


Can't get too excited as we travel around the market 
circle, but here are the prospects as we see them. 


Offerings will increase, especially after 
midsummer. With a record number of 
calves carried into 1955 and now turn- 
ing yearlings, and prospects of a still 
bigger calf crop this year, the raw ma- 
terial supply available for feedlots next 
winter probably will be larger than 
ever. Mexico also will be sending in 
some stock cattle 

Cornbelt finishers had good profits 
in the past feeding season. If good feed 
crops are harvested, Cornbelt demand 
for feeders will be strong next fall. 
But, with the supply larger, prices are 
likely to drop to last fall’s levels. 

Selling feedlot cattle as soon as they 
reach good finish for their grade seems 
advisable. Topping out grass cattle 
herds ahead of the main run is likely 
to give a price advantage and will 
leave more grass for remaining cattle. 


Hog prices should have a substan- 


tial rise in the next 6 to 8 weeks. The 
$20 figure should again be in use in 
quoting the Chicago market. Supplies 


from the fall crop will drop off faster 
than arrivals from the winter pig crop 
will increase. No bare spot is in sight, 
however. The movement will continue 
larger than year, although by a 
smaller amount than in months 
when slaughter was up néarly a fifth. 

Supplies probably will begin to in- 
crease again in late July as they did in 
1954. This year’s spring pig crop was 
farrowed earlier than last year’s. The 
price curve will tip down again in late 
summer the main trend will be 
lower until late fall 

Market the rest of the fall crop on 
the price bulge at not over 240 lbs., at 
the outside. Selling at 210-225 Ibs. 
would be better. Crowd early spring 
pigs and sell at 190 to 200 lbs., this 
month and next. If you are discarding 
any sows, sell them after only a short 
post-weaning feeding period. Feeder 


last 
recent 


and 





out at not over 240 Ibs. 


ment. 





TACK ON BARN DOOR FOR JUNE 


Push your hogs for market in June and July; top 

. . Sell fed cattle at Choice finish; 
don't make them.Prime unless they are top quality. . . . Sell 
lambs closely; get bill of sale and file for wool incentive pay- 
. » Plan to ensile part of your oats crop in early 
dough. . . . Smite weeds with 2,4-D or other weedicide. . . . 
Spray cattle and barn interiors for flies. 
feed and reduce grain for cows on rich pasture. . . 


. . Cut out protein 
. Give 


your corn a booster side-dressing of nitrogen fertilizer. 
















THE TREND OF PRICES 
May 7, Month Year 
1955 Ago Ago 

: top $28.25 $ 33.50 $ 30.00 


































choice 23.90 26.25 25.75 
20.65 21.75 21.40 
Heifers: choice 22.25 23.75 24.75 
good 19.75 20.50 21.40 
Cows: utility & com’! 13.75 14.25 14.40 
canner & cutter 11.40 11.75 11.75 
Veal calves, ch. & pr. 27.50 25.00 22.00 
Feeder steers, good 20.90 20.90 20.00 
Milk cows (U.S. avg.) 147.00 146.00 153.00 
Barrows & gilts: top 18.00 18.00 27.25 
average 16.95 17.14 26.27 
Lambs: top 21.25 22.75 23.00 
average 19.00 22.50 22.40 
Feeder lambs (Omaha) 17.00 20.00 —_ 
Wool, Ye-bi. (Boston) * 57 61% 6542 
Corn, No. 2 yellow* 1.51% 1.48 1.58% 
Soybeans, No. 2 yellow* 2.54", 2.61% 3.94 
Wheat, No. 2 hard wtr.” 2.27'/% 2.24 2.04 
Oats, No. | hvy. white 78 Bi 79% 
Soybean meal, 44% 66.35 69.85 107.85 
Cottonseed meal, 41% 70.90 71.40 83.40 
Tankage, 60% 78.75 76.25 127.50 
Heg-corn ratio 14.2 11.6 16.5 






Chicago except as indicated) 


“Support levels or approximate equivalents: 

Wool, nat'l average price t farmers, Ib. $0.62 
Milk, mfg 3.95% U.S. avg ewt 14 
Corr Ne 2 yellov ‘ ' bu 1.78 
Soybeans No , ye uM th 2.47 
Wheat, Ne ) hard w t Chicago, bu 2 06 


prices 











pigs bought soon and finished by late 
July should make a little money. 

If you are a good hogman, breed 
about the usual number of sows for 
fall litters. Chances are that prices will 
be starting a cyclical rise by the time 
they are ready for market. Watch the 
June 1 pig survey. 


Lamb prices had a drastic drop 
when marketing the tailend of the fed 
crop overlapped early “springers” more 
than usual, Late April and early May 
arrivals ran heaviest in 15 months. In- 
creased beef and broiler supplies also 
put pressure on dressed lamb. After 
this temporary bunching, lamb market- 
ing probably will drop for a while and 
permit a partial price recovery. The 
old crop will gradually run out and 
the springer crop is not big enough to 
maintain total supplies, which are like- 
ly to increase after mid-July, however. 

It will be well to sell in June and 
early July all the lambs you can push 
up to good weight. They'll still have 
their milk fat. After that time, hot 
weather, drying pastures and, possibly, 
parasites may cause them to lose flesh. 

Demand for breeding ewes is better 
than a year ago. To supplement the 
small offerings of mature ewes, some 
buyers have taken ewe lambs. More 
ewe lambs than usual will be held back 
next fall 

Wool prices are not expected to 
change much in the-next few months. 
Hence, there is no need to rush to sell 
at present levels which are 5 to 8 
cents a pound, grease basis, under a 
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year ago. Save your bills of sale when 
you do market your fleeces, or lambs 
or yearlings with wool on. 


Milk and butterfat prices will be 
scraping bottom in the next few weeks 
Then, the average price of milk will 
rise 10 to 15% by late fall, while butter- 
fat will do well to advance 5 to 8% 
The nation’s production will round the 
peak by early June. In spite of the 
gradual shift toward fall freshening, 
production will drop about a third by 
November. 


Now’s the time dairymen can save 
on next winter’s feed bills by putting 
away some high quality roughage- 
grass silage and early-cut hay—that 
will reduce the amount of protein feed 
they'll need to buy to maintain top 
production. 


Feed grain prices probably will be 
steady to weak as oats and barley har- 
vest approaches. April 1 stocks of corn, 
oats and barley footed 74.1 million tons, 
up 11% from a year ago, 22% over 2 
years ago and a new record for that 
date. Stocks of sorghum grains also are 
large. Apparent usage in January- 
March was 5% over a year previous, 
reflecting the increase in livestock, but 
was only 27.4 million tons, After allow- 
ing for use during the rest of the sea- 
son, about 35 to 37 million tons of all 
feed grains probably will be left over 
against the previous record high of 
318 million tons in 1954. 

Growers’ cropping plans point to a 
1955 harvest of 125 million tons of feed 
grains, if acre yields are up to average, 
against 121.6 million tons in 1954. With 
the huge carryover such an outturn 
would provide a record supply for next 
season. 

Because of big supplies and relative- 
ly low prices, usage of oats and barley 
was large this season, but use of corn 
was low. Even though last year’s corn 
crop was small and hog numbers were 
up, there is corn on hand than 
ever before at this time of year. Be- 
cause of light usage, rather small place- 
ments under loan and nearly as large 
sales from government holdings as last 
season, “free” stocks of corn now ap- 
pear adequate. However, corn prices 
probably will hold up better than prices 
for other feed grains because of the 
smaller drop in the 1955 support level 


more 


Buy from hand-to-mouth any feed 
grain you need in the next few weeks. 
Consider making your oats crop into 
silage; you will double or treble its 
feeding value over harvesting as grain 
and straw. Prepare to stock up with 
oats and barley in July-August. They’! 
probably be relatively cheaper than 
corn in the season ahead. 


Protein feed prices usually are 
weak in June. With pastures generally 
at their peak, use of supplements drops 
Supplies this year will be larger, de- 
mand weaker and prices lower than 
last year. They are already rather low 
so that further decline is likely to be 
small. Buying only for nearby needs 
is advisable in the next few weeks, but 
if weather turns hot and dry in mid- 
summer, buying for 30 to 60 days ahead 
is likely to pay off. Tankage looks like 
the bargain protein feed at this writing. 

If you need to buy hay, get it while 
it is being made—if it is well cured 
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like the 6-ton, front-discharge model shown here 


“Green feed" your herd 
for low-cost gains! 
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BRING THE PASTURE TO THE COW and save up to 50% on feeding 
... boost production-per-acre an amazing 200 to 300% over conventional 
pasture methods. Big, dependable Farmhand ‘‘Power-Box”’ leeders 


enable one man to 


easily feed over 500 head. Feed mechanically to enjoy lower costs, more 
leisure time, more time for other chores. Up to 300 bu. of feed per load is 
uniformly mixed and unloaded by PTO power as you drive along. Box 
unloads in 1 1440 4 minutes, from 18” belt-type cross-conveyor, for which 
an optional elevator is available. Your choice of front or rear discharge. 
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A BIG UNIT FOR BIG OPERATIONS, 
that’s the new Farmhand ‘‘Superior”’ 
Feed Wagon. Specifically designed for 
fast, big-tonnage green feeding. Sturdy 
and light, with a capacity of 520 cu. ft. 
Plywood-lined aluminum body, with 
steel frame. 4-chain floor conveyor, 3 
mixing beaters and 24” belt discharge 
conveyor. Mounts on truck or Farm- 
hand Heavy-Duty Wagon. 











FREE Illustrated Booklets! 


Write: THE FARMHAND COMPANY, Hopkins, Minn., Dept. 424 


| 

| 

! 

| 

| 

| [] 6-Ton “Power-Box” 
i (_) 4-Ton “Power-Box” 
| 

| Nome -_ 
; Address ———— 
| Town 


A Division of Superior Separator Company 
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FIRST IN FARM MATERIALS -HANDLING 





LOW-COST, 4-TON "“POWER-BOX” 


makes feeding and silage hauling fast, 


easy jobs. Hauls up to 135 bu., un- 
loads in 1% to 3 minutes, T'wo beaters 
thoroughly mix feed; 12” auger de 
livers it into bunks or blower hopper 
Rugged and dependable, with treated 
marine plywood floor and sides; heavy 
roller-chain conveyor. Choice of front 
or rear discharge. 


[) “Superior” Feed Wagon 
CL] | om a student 
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Look under the hood !'} 
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Something NEW is happening to truck Differences between outdated long stroke en- 
engines! It’s called modern Short Stroke gines and Ford’s modern Short Stroke design 


seem small, but they’re not. In one case for 
instance, Ford’s stroke is shorter by 1-2/3 
inches. But when you consider two strokes 
per engine revolution, and 1,500 revolutions 


design! It increases piston ring life up to 
53%! It cuts engine friction as much as 
33%! It saves up to one gallon of gas in 


seven. And Ford’s got it in every truck! per minute, this adds up to 5,121 miles less 
When you shorten the “‘stroke’’ of an engine piston travel per Short Stroke piston during 
you automatically cut down the distance a an average year’s driving of 26,000 miles. ; 
piston has to travel. With modern Short Stroke engines in every / 
The result is LESS FRICTION! And that truck model, is it any wonder that Ford was 
means longer engine life, greater gas savings, the only leading truck nfanufacturer to show 
more usable power for the rear wheels. sales increases during the year 1954. 
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To be sure you're getting a Short Stroke engine 
make sure the “‘stroke’”’ is shorter than the “bore.”’ 





Only Ford Tru 
Be give you money-saving Short Stroke 
power in every engine V8 or Six 












You get a special extra bonus as well as regular 
5 savings in modern Short Stroke design. 


Reduced friction, longer engine life, and gas 
savings offer such wonderful regular dividends 
that the whole truck industry is beginning a 
major switch to Short Stroke engines. 

Once this changeover is completed, can’t you see 


what will happen to the trade-in value of a truck 
with an old long-stroke engine? That’s where your 





extra bonus comes in. Short Stroke design protects New Money Maker Ford Trucks for 55 eave three wayst 
trade-in value. So, be sure to look under the hood! (1) Modern Short Stroke power in every model saves gas, 
Better yet, go Ford! Every Ford Truck, big or small, (2) Modern Daiverizep Cap convenience saves work. 
every engine, V-8 or Six, offers Short Stroke design. (3) Modern high-payload construction saves trips. 





Ford Triple Economy Trucks »*°"” 
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The Case for the 


Tower Silo 


by Theo. A. Meyer 


Nat'l Ass’n of Silo Manufacturers 


You've been hearing 


favor of putting silage into trenches, 
stacks and pits. Now let's hear testi- 
mony from proponents of the upright silo. 


U P-RIGHT silos beside the 
barn certainly add to the appearance of 
your farm buildings. In addition to 
showing security and thriftiness on your 
part, that silo stands for an efficient and 
well-planned feeding program. Rightly 
so, The proud owner of a tower silo 
is processing and preserving his home- 
grown forages in the most practical and 
efficient way. 

An important factor about getting 
good quality from the forage put into 
the silo is to get rid of the oxygen. As 
your chopped forage is blown into the 
silo and distributed evenly around the 
smooth wall, the material packs. More 
forage can be put into a tower silo 
because it packs better than in a hor- 
izontal silo of the same dimensions. 

With better compaction the plant 
juices will be liberated, thus placing 
these at the disposal of the lactic acid 
producing organisms. Since the process 
takes place in about 3 days it does not 
help to run a tractor over the horizontal 
silo for several days after filling, as 
many do. In fact, with the uneven pack- 
ing by tractors it even helps get oxygen 
into the material; that means more 
spoiled silage. 

Then too, if the crop is too wet 
when put into a horizontal silo, the dry 
ground will soak up the water and silage 
juices. This is lost as valuable feed to 
the livestock. And just as impos ‘ant, 
there are other substances and organ- 
isms in the soil that may have a bad ef- 
fect upon the good lactic acid organisms. 
Of course, a tower silo is not built to 
be a water tank. But more feed nutrients 
are kept in a tower silo even if there is 
a little run-off. 

A hungry animal will eat poor 
silage so long as it is not rotten or 
putrified. Too often the conditions are 
not just right in a horizontal silo. Yet 
the silage does not look spoiled. The 
color is passable, but the odor is off, 
and mold shows up; still animals eat it. 
This is usually when the farmer says he's 
not getting the milk or meat-he ex- 
pected. Or, he's not getting enough 
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“mileage out of his silage.” Why? The 
digestible nutrients just aren't there. 

For example: Watson and Fer- 
guson compared tower and stack silage. 
The percent dry matter composition was 
about the same. Even the crude protein 
was digestible in the tower silage. None 
of the “true protein” was digestible in 
the stack silage, whereas, 50% was di- 
gestible in the tower silage. There was 
32% fiber in the stack silage, of which 
52% was digestible. In the tower silage 
there was less fiber, 28%, of which 77% 
was digestible. This shows that the stack 
silage was edible, but the tower silage 
was quality silage. 

It stands to reason that unless there 
is a water-tight covering or roof over 
a horizontal silo (this costs much more 
than a roof. on a‘tower silo) there will 
be a loss of nutrients due to leaching. 
Many horizontal silos are filled early 
with grass. During the hot summer much 
evaporation takes place. This again re- 
sults in the loss of digestible nutrients. 

Not only is there a loss of digestible 
nutrients that we can’t see, but there 
is also a loss of dry matter. The U.S. 
Bureau of Dairy Industry reported on 
the dry matter losses in forage stored 
as silage in different kinds of silos. 
When forages were stored at 70% mois- 
ture content, the total silo losses in con- 
ventional tower silos were 12%, in gas- 
tight silos 8%, in trench silos 21%, and 
in stack silos 33%. Poor compacting and 
sealing of the silage and excessive rain- 
fall or melting snow on uncovered 
trenches and stacks will increase losses. 


Why then has the horizontal silo 
received so much publicity? The most 
common answer was labor saving 
through self-feeding. But this did not 
work out for the average dairyman and 
average beef cattleman, as so many aban- 
doned trenches proves. 

Many kinds of feeding gates and 
other devices have been tried. Nearly 
always someone must adjust or move 
and re-arrange the feeding barricades 
and remove the spoiled silage from the 





top and sides. The standard-sized hori- 
zontal silo allows only a few animals 
to eat at one time. And then some ani- 
mals can’t get enough to eat; the boss 
cow will see to that. So some animals 
try to go around or over the sides, 
soon tearing down the sidewalls. This 
means more maintenance costs. If the 
silo is made wider more spoilage occurs 
because more air gets to the silage. 

Controlled or automatic feeding 
with a silo unloader is making money 
for many dairymen and beef cattlemen. 
Besides saving labor they are feeding 
more milk and meat-producing silage 
from tower silos.” 

Cattle feed less in cold weather. 
With freezing temperatures many ani- 
mals get sore mouths trying to pull the 
frozen silage out of the pile. The only 
thing left to do is stand out in the 
cold and try to axe out or use power 
saws to cut enough silage to feed. It 
is harder to tell good from spoiled 
silage when it is frozen. 

In warmer climates frozen silage is 
not as much a, problem as mud is. A 
mixture of mud, manure and spoiled 
silage is a headache in the humid areas. 
The loss of valuable feed is terrific. Be- 
sides being hard on the animals, it’s 
rough on the equipment plowing 
through the mud. 

Even though the silo is constructed 
with a good slope for drainage—where 
the animals stand at the barricade, the 
manure, mud and spoiled silage soon ac- 
cumulate in one ridge to form a dam. 
As the animals walk through this un- 
sanitary mixture, disease has a chance 
to take its toll. 

Another serious problem is how to 
control the rodents around a horizontal 
silo. Rodents not only infest the silage 
but they also ruin the sidewalls. 


Ie is so much simpler and more 
economical to have a tower silo and 
quality silage. Dairy cows and beef cat- 
tle will eat more quality silage and 
utilize the feed more efficiently to pro- 
duce more milk and meat. 
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(from page 15) summer seeding, espe- 
cially on light soils. 


The present trend in mowers is to- 
ward mounted mowers that can be quick- 
ly attached to and detached from the 


tractor. Some new ones are excellent. | 
In making your selection, ask for a dem- | 


onstration. 


The roller bar side rake is supersed- 
ing the conventional side rake. It does 
a better job and handles the hay more 
gently. 


Smaller balers and forage harvest- 
ers—Hay making is not well adapted to 
custom work. It is desirable that every 
farmer have his own hay-making equip- 
ment. The present-day trend is toward 
smaller machines that can be operated 
by the power take-off of the tractor. | 
This greatly reduces the cost of the ma.- | 
chines and brings them within reach of 
many more farmers. 


A rotary forage harvester of a new 
type has recently been introduced. These 
machines are simpler, lighter and much | 
less expensive than conventional forage 
harvesters and are especially well adapt- 
ed to green feeding and for making 
grass silage. As presently developed, 
they are not at all suitable for making | 
corn silage, and probably not for har- | 
vesting hay. They may be used for 
shredding corn stalks. 

| 

Adding sodium metabisulphite to | 
grass silage as a preservative is meeting | 
with some favor. It preserves some nu- 
trients and seems to eliminate the ob- 
jectionable odors that sometime occur 
with grass silage. Some manufacturers | 
now make devices to add this to the 
grass as it is cut in the field. Others 
add it to the crop at the blower. The | 
usual rate of application is 8 lbs, of so- 
dium metabisulphite per ton of green- 


feed, | 


Chopping field dried hay has been 
objectionable because of the fine cut and 
dust produced by the forage harvester 
and blower. Engineers at the Wiscon 
sin Station have developed a cutterhead | 
now used in 3 makes of forage harvest- 
ers that permits a long cut and cuts dust 
to a minimum. 


The recommended lengths of cut for 
different crops: Grass silage, wilted, 3%”; 


grass silage, high moisture, y”-34”. Corn | § 


silage, 4%”. Hay, 3”. Straw, 2”-3”. 


This build-it-yourself Gehl box with side- 
delivery chute makes bunk feeding automatic 
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COVERS MORE ACRES 
WITH LESS MAN HOURS 


AND GAS BURNED IN 
TRACTORS! 3 


nodjel 


Hanson Brodjet owners everywhere are en- 
thused about its speed and economy. Broad 
swaths (up to 68 ft.) mean fewer trips 
through the field, Speeds up to 15 m.p.h. 
with no cumbersome boom to control means 
savings in time and labor. Installation and 
operation are easy, simple and fast. 


5 FARM SPRAYERS IN 7 


The Hanson Brodjet is complete with all 
attachments to quickly convert it from a 
field and row crop sprayer or a roadside 
and fencerow sprayer to a variety of hand- 
guns for cattle spraying, orchard spraying, 
spot spraying and cleaning with high or low 
pressures and gallonages. 


NOZZLES NEVER CLOG! 


The Hanson Brodjet brings you complete, 
trouble-free spraying —— nozzles never clog 
~~ there's no boom to sway, bend or break. 
It offers dependable and superior applica- 
tions of all types of weed killers, insecti- 
cides, miticides, herbicides, liquid fertilizers 
and defoliants. 


NO CUMBERSOME BOOM! 


See the Hanson 
Brodjet display 
at your dealer's 
today! 






Hanson Chemical Equipment Co. 
465 Charles St., Beloit, Wisconsin 





Please rush me, without obligation, free folder 
ond prices on HANSON BRODJET. 












Name 








Address 








City, oilite State. 





coupon for FREE folder! 



















ee cottle do their 


own sproying with... 


Pyrenone’ 


IN THE AUTOMATIC SPRAYER 





Pyrenone is ideal with the automatic 
sprayer because it is non-toxic, 
provides quick kneckdown and kill, 
is effective on a wide range of insects 
and flies build-up no immunity to it. 
Look for the name Pyrenone on 
label of insecticides you buy 
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FAIRFIELD CHEMICAL DIVISION 
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Food Mochinery and Chemical Corp 
420 Lexington Avenve, 
New York 17, N.Y 
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This Ringling Bros 

Circus team appears in 
the Greatest Show on Earth 


Famous teams 
keep fit with 


ABSORBINE 


It's not coincidence that famous ex- 
hibition teams and weight-hauling 
champions are treated regularly with 
Absorbine. This world famous liniment 
works while the horse is on the job, 
helps prevent a simple bruise or 
swelling from becoming a more serious 
Bog Spovin or Bowed Tendon condi- 
tion, Does not blister skin. Only $2.50 
for a large bottle at all druggists. 
W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 











BREEDER-ADE OJL 


sed and endorsed by i esaf 






breede 









Potent blend of vegetable vitamins A and & 
(with vitamin Da) for use in nutritional sterli- 
ity. Feed one dose a few days before mating. 
Used with great success by breeders in all 


lines. Mon ack guarantee. Sent tpald 
~~4 oF. only $1.60 “Trade Mark 


NUTRITIONAL RESE 
Depertment 13 
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His Cows Prefer 
Mow-Dried Hay 


I: you're like most livestock 
farmers, you probably have a sizeable 
investment in machinery and buildings 
for harvesting and storing hay. Yet if 
you depend on the weather for curing 
the crop, the value of your hay can vary 
widely from one season to the next. 
Ic makes sense to look into other than 
nature’s methods of controlling quality. 

At least those are the present sen- 
timents of Francis Winkowitsch, Butler 
Co., la. “Before last spring I always 
figured hay was hay and took my 
chances with the weather,’ he says. 
“Over the years I’ve lost my share be- 
cause of rain at cutting time. Seill I 
was pretty skeptical when I decided to 
check the merits of mow hay drying.” 

Francis farms 900 acres with 150 
in hay—mostly alfalfa and brome grass 
with some canary. His average cutting 
is 400 tons. With 60 cows in milk and 
young stock coming on, the quality of 
his hay is pretty important. 

“I made a rather thorough investi- 
gation,” he explains, “before I decided 
to try drying with forced air on a limit- 
ed scale. Someone told me I would have 
to rebuild my bunks with a V-type 
structure down through the middle so 
the cows could pull the hay from above. 
Before getting into all that extra work I 
thought I would try to use the bunks 
as they were. And I discovered that 
when hay is all good, the cows don't 
have to dig into it to find the small 
stems and leaves.” 

Last year Mr. Winkowitsch cured 
150 tons of hay with his mow-drying 
system. “In spite of a long stretch of 
rainy weather,” he says, “I got the hay 
into the mow safely and dried it while 
hay in neighboring fields lay in the 
rain. The same thing happened at the 
second cutting. In fact, I put in some 
of the hay right behind the mower. It 
takes longer to dry that way, but it 
beats waiting out a rain. Two of my 
neighbors had a total loss.” 

Mr. Winkowitsch field chops his 
hay before hauling it to the dryer. Stor- 
age is in a pole-type hay-keeper which 





With snow on the hay-keeper roof, the Win- 
kowitsch Holsteins relish green hay in bunks. 





' 
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En 
Manager of Winkowitsch farm, 
Claude Cordill, stands besides Clay 
crop drying fan in hay keeper. 


he designed himself. Feed bunks are 
built into two sides of the building 
and hay is fed into them manually. One 
of the side advantages of drying noted 
by Mr. Winkowitsch and his workers is 
that the mow hay is easier to dig out 
and feed. It doesn’t seem to settle and 
pack like field cured hay. 

But it is the cows themselves that 
Mr. Winkowitsch credits with his most 
convincing revelation: “Cows have turn- 
ed their back on good grass silage to 
go for the hay instead. In all my years 
of farming that’s something I’ve never 
seen before. Apparently the cows real- 
ly like mow dried hay. My average but- 
terfat has jumped 2 points over any- 
thing I've had in the past 4 years and 
the only reason I can give for this in- 
crease is better quality hay.” 

The drying system on the Win- 
kowitsch farm consists of a 5 h.p. fan 
operated by electric motor with pre- 
fabricated ducts through the hay stor- 
age. Drying costs have been running be- 
tween 75 and 85c a ton, depending on 
how soon the hay is put in after cutting. 
In 1953 the hay was ‘cut after peak 
maturity because the drying system was 
not ready earlier, and some of the hay 
was mowed during a light rain. In 
spite of this, tests run on the hay showed 
a protein content of between 13.4 and 
16.1%. Future cuttings when hay is at 
its peak are expected to show between 
an 18 and 20% protein. 

“It wasn't long ago that I doubted 
the value of mow drying,” smiled Mr. 
Winkowitsch. “Now I'm planning to 
tear out the mow floor in the big barn 
to make a complete hay drying unit 
of that building for my young stock.” 

Mr. Winkowitsch’s experience is 
borne out by numerous tests at the agri- 
cultural colleges. Research at Maryland 
has shown that dairy farmers in that 
state with 40 to 60 cow herds have re- 
duced grain costs as much as $1500 in 
one season by artificially curing chop- 
ped hay—enough to pay for their hay 
drying system and operating costs. 

Cooperative studies to determine 
feeding value of alfalfa hay cured by 
various methods over a 4-year period 
show the following results after 6 
months’ storage: " 


Dry Matter Protein Carotene 
Field Cured Hay: 
Rain damaged 63% 55% 6% 
Not rain damaged 76 69 2.7 
Artificially Dried Hay: 
Notural air 83 79 78 
Heated air 86 80 11.8 
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Inoculate 
to Get Free N. 


Tuere’s nothing like extra 
Nitrogen to give your crops—especially 
hay and pasture—a money-making boost. 
But did you realize that there is $10 
million worth of nitrogen in the air 
over every acre of your farm—figured 
at the price of N in fertilizer, 15c a lb.? 
It is easy to capture that free nitrogen 
so as to get bigger yields, while enrich- 
ing both your soil and your feed. 

All you do is include inoculated 
clover or other legume seeds in your 
hay and pasture mixes. The legumes 
manufacture nitrogen plant food out of 


the air and share it with the grasses. 


A ration with adequate protein 
helps your stock make more efficient 
use of their other feeds so that they 
gain and produce faster and cheaper. 
In an Ohio experiment a timothy-alfalfa 
mixture made over three times the ton- 
nage of timothy grown alone. A mixture 
of timothy and alsike clover in the firs: 
year made 141% the yield of timothy by 
itself. In later years, when the clover 
had all died out, the remaining timothy 
made 155% as much tonnage. This 
shows how legumes can benefit follow- 
ing crops whose inoculated roots stored 
nitrogen plant food in the soil. 

The power of legumes to build fer- 
tility and protein out of free-air nitro- 
gen is shown by the fact that alfalfa can 


fix up to 200 Ibs. of nitrogen per acre | 
per year. A good lively grass-legume | 


mixture can match that pound for 
pound. 

Your legumes can’t make any ni- 
trogen, however, unless well supplied 


: ; } 
with the bacteria that form the knots or 


nodules on their roots. Even then, no- 
dules alone do not prove anything; be- 
cause parasitic bacteria in the soil can 
make good-looking nodules with only 
harm instead of benefit to the legume 
The best—in fact the only—way to be 
sure your legume seed has the benefit 
of honest hard-working nitrogen-fixing 
bacteria is to inoculate seed yourself 
Inoculate before mixing the legume and 
grass seed and the cost may be as low as 
2c an acre. When the legume and grass 
seed are already mixed together you 
have to use enough inoculant to cover al/ 
the seed to make sure the legume gets 
enough. But still the cost won’t be over 
10c an acre. 

There are cultures for each of the 
“cross-inoculation groups” of legumes. 
One, for instance, will take care of al- 
falfa, white sweet clover and related 


plants; another for the trifolium clovers | 


—red, Dutch, Alsike and the like; still 
another for most of the pea family; one 
that takes care of many bean plants; 
one for the lespedeza group; and one 
for the various soybeans. Some plants 
such as Crown Vetch and Bird’s Foot 


Rotary 


“Most of them are 
good ones, too. That's 
what helps make the 
American farmer the 
most efficient in the 
world. Free enter- 
prise—and manufac- 
turers going all out 
to make the best farm 
equipment they can. 


‘When I decided upon a rotary cutter, 
I looked lots of them over carefully— 
tried some of them out. I bought a 
Roto-Speed. They all had their points, 
but in my opinion Roto-Speed was 
the all-around best. I’ve never regret~- 
ted my choice. My Roto-Speed mows 
my pasture, cuts stalks, clears the 
undergrowth from my land—fast. It’s 
filled every one of the dealer's claims, 
and then some. Already it’s paid for 
itself. 





“But don’t take my word for it. Look 


“Sure there’s a lot of 





on the market. 





them all over yourself. I believe you'll 
agree with me on the Roto-Speed. If 
you do, you can depend upon it to do 
all of your cutting jobs, fast clean and 


” 


easy. Take it from me—I know. 


The Lilliston Implement Company 
manufactures several Roto-Speed mod- 
els including: the 744 foot cut 7-Six, 
the hydraulic lift type 5-Two, and the 
heavy duty 5-Two Tow—a size for every 
farm and tractor. For full information 
and the name of the dealer nearest you, 
write: 


LILLISTON IMPLEMENT COMPANY 


ALBANY, GEORGIA 
For Over Forty Years Producers of the Finest in Specialized Farm Equipment 
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From where I sit...4y Joe Marsh 








on 


Great doings out on the highway 
Friday. Maybe you saw the search- 
light beam. It was a real Holly- 
wood opening—for Duke Hughes 
new service station. 


Duke had ribbons and streamers 
... Zave away balloons to the kids, 
corsages to the ladies, and car 
gadgets to the men. 

But the finishing touch was put 
on by Duke’s helpers, Lefty and 
Mush. Most of us had never seen 
them wearing anything but cover- 
alls—but that night they were out 
pumping gas and wiping wind- 
shields in tuxedos! 


Trefoil require individual cultures. No | 


benefit will result from the inoculation 
of a legume with the wrong culture. 
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Duke’s 


the Beam 


From where I sit, Duke’s typical 
of the type of fellow who’s always 
eager to try all the latest methods, 
Others of us (like me, for in- 
stance) are more conservative... 
prefer to stick with the “tried and 
true.” Just a case of preference, I 
guess. Like the way you may en- 
joy coffee with meals while I pre- 
fer a cold glass of beer. No sense 
in making a spectacle of ourselves 
by claiming ours is the only choice. 


Marah 





Copyright, 1955, United States Brewers Foundation 
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FEED 
DEHYDRATED 





ment OF 
70 CUT WEEKS 
OFF THE 
FEEDING TIME 





DEHYDRATED ALFALFA, when 
added to the ration, has been found to 
cut 9 days off the feeding time of 


hogs for every 75 pounds of gain. 
Helps get hogs to market weight 
faster . and at a lower feed cost. 


GET THE FULL STORY TODAY 
Experiment stations 
have found that no 

‘ ’ sinete feed item has 

contributed more to 

ehydreters imprevine dry-tet 

“ steciation gestation rations for 

gilts and sows than 
high auatity dety- 

Grated alfaita 


Dwight Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 


Cattle King 
The “LOW COST” Way to 
=~ 


Oa ih THE BAG) 





DEFT. 6 101 





OILER 









A. Lhe 
The Method Recommended 
By So Many State Colleges! 


Cattle treat themselves. Rub insecticide all over. Apply 








it where and when needed, Improved, new-type roller | 


applicator gets real results at really low cost, 
“spring encased” for longer wear and greater “scratch- 
ability ra? to fill with patented filler magazine. Easy 
to ma No ied lleys or weights, Attaches to any post. 


INSECTICIDE CONCENTRATE 


2 (METHANOX 


Mixes | to 4 with #2 fuel oil, diesel oil 
|| or petroleum distillate for use in cattle 
|| oilers. Mixes up to 1 to 48 with water to 
spray for residual contro] of Horn Flies, 
House Flies, Stable Flies, fleas, gnats 


and mosquitoes .. . enly $7.50 per gel 





Order 1 Gal. of Methanox with each 
Cattle King Oiler ordered. Send check 
with order, and get both for only 
$26.25, perce! post p C.0.D. plus 
postage, if you prefer, Money-back 
guarantee! Order direct, 


Cattle King Co., Box 114-¢ 


The KNOW HOW *s""~ 





ean stop rectal itch in five minutes with my 
eyetem. George Bdwards, Box 553, Livingston, 
Montana, Copyright, 1052 
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Thirsty Grasslands 


(from pg. 14) out,” Tom hastened to 
add. “Just a few miles from here there's 

farm where they irrigate seed corn 
and find it highly profitable. They've 
found that it gives them ears completely 
filled out instead of the partially filled 
ears which dry weather causes. But 
you've got to irrigate at the right time 
and in the right amount for the best re- 
sults, Also there’s more work in moving 
pipe for corn and other row crops. So 
I'd advise the farmer just starting with 
irrigation to begin with the foliage crops 
like pasture and hay.” 

The Grahams farrow pigs every 
month of the year. Their sows are main- 
ly Hampshires with some Yorks. Litters 
have been averaging better than 10 pigs 
with more than 8 saved after runts are 
discarded. “Hog City” on the Graham 
farm is handled entirely by two men 
and there’s no babying of the baby pigs. 
The sows and pigs from each month's 
farrowing are self-fed on a series of 10- 
acre lots until 2 weeks after pigs are 
weaned, and vaccinated, when they’re 
ready to go on the irrigated pasture. 

“It takes longer to get hogs to 200 
Ibs. on pasture with limited feeding,” 
Tom Graham explains. “We're shoot- 
ing for the peak market periods, of 
course, and since we farrow every month, 
rations are adjusted accordingly. For 
instance, our May pigs get limited feed 
plus pasture, while August pigs are full- 
fed on pasture so that both can be mar- 
keted when prices are usually high.” 


That takes care of your hog pas- 
ture pretty well, but you still want to 
know more about irrigating pasture for 
cattle? Well it’s not far to the Glencrag 
Angus Farms down in poor old Dubois 
Co., Ind. Rollie Hendrix, well-known 
Angus breeder, has been working close- 
ly with Purdue in testing the carrying 
capacity of an alfalfa-grass mixture for 
both cattle and hay. 

First thing you'll notice as you 
approach Glencrag is the difference in 
land contours. In contrast to the al- 
most level Graham farm with its sandy 
loam, Mr. Hendrix's silt loam acres are 
heavily rolling. Rollie took advantage 
of this fact in establishing the two small 
ponds that provide his irrigation water. 
Since one of the ponds also lies above 
the level of most of the farm, water 
from it is piped by gravity to supply 
stock troughs in various pastures, and 
to the barn. 

It's a pretty good climb to the up- 
Y4e-acre surface 
This one 


per pond which has a 
and holds 4-acre feet of water 
cost $800 to construct, just twice as 
much as the lower pond. Much of the 
difference in cost was caused when the 
bulldozer uncovered a gravel bed at 
the upper pond! Previous test holes 
failed to reveal it, but it had to be dug 
out and sealed with clay to prevent wa 
ter from seeping away. 

“If you wanted to irrigate a large 
area, you'd need a bigger pond than I've 
got here,” Rollie tells you. “And it 
wouldn't be too expensive to build it 
you had a sizeable valley to dam off. 
Last year we irrigated three 44-acre 
pasture plots from this pond.” 

For test purposes two beef yearlings 
are carried on each of the +4-acre plots 





and rotated at 14-day intervals by means 
of electric fence. Extra yearlings are add- 
ed as needed to keep the pastures evenly 
grazed. The original pasture mixture of 
alfalfa, ladino, brome and lespedeza seed- 
ed in the fall of 51 was virtually wiped 
out by an invasion of army worms, It 
was reseeded in the fall of "52 and heavy 
applications of potash and phosphate 
have been applied each spring and fall. 

A 5 hp. gasoline motor is used 
to pump water from the pond through 
1,300 feet of aluminum pipe which in- 
cludes a 3” main line, 2” laterals and 14 
sprinkler heads. Mr. Hendrix estimates 
that it takes one man an hour to move 
the system from one pasture to the next. 

Down at the lower pond, which is 
spring fed, two Purdue men are mark- 
ing off and fertilizing test strips from 
which forage will be clipped and ana- 
lyzed throughout the summer. What 
results have they been getting from 
these tests? Dr. G. G. Williams and 
D. L. McCune, agronomists at Purdue, 
give the following report on hay cut: 


YIELD IN POUNDS PER ACRE 








Year Non-Irrig. Irrig. Diff. 
1953 4800 11,500 6700 
1954 6839 10,337 3503 


Results on pasture show similar in- 
creases due to irrigation. 


BEEF YEARLINGS ON ALFALFA-GRASS 





Non-Irrig. _Irrig. 
July 22-Sept. 22, ‘53 
Total grazing days/acre 60 198 
Animal daily gain, lbs 1.2 1.2 
Carrying Capacity 
Animals/acre/day 1.7 3.3 
TDN/acre (pounds) 672 2217 


May 7 to Aug. 31, ‘54 
Total grazing days/acre .. 289 375 
Animal daily gain, lbs. 1.0 1.0 


Carrying Capacity 
Animals/acre/day 
May 7-July 15 3 
July 15-Aug, 31 l. 


25 3.33 
5 3.33 
TDN/acre (pounds) 3236 4200 

Dr. Williams points out that 2,000,- 
000 acres in Indiana are composed of 
what might be termed droughty soil. On 
these light sands, sandy loams and gravel- 
ly loams even a two-weeks dry spell 
greatly limits forage production, and a 
4-week period will hurt forage on heavy 
soils. In any 10-year period Indiana 
farmers can expect a dry spell of 11 
days or more to occur 40 times, a 
drought of 16 days or more to occur 20 
times, of 21 days or more to occur 10 
times, and of 26 days or more to occur 
5 times. 

The researchers have found that 
irrigation will give you continuous pro- 
duction of high quality forage through- 
out the growing season. Irrigation on 


alfalfa hay over a 3 year period at 
different locations in that state has 
shown yield increases ranging from 


1850#% to 6700# per acre. In addition, 
irrigation on late summer and early fall 
seedings of legumes in 1953 and '54 have 
resulted in good stands where non-irri- 
gated seedings were complete failures. 
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and Research 


Increase Pasture Productivity— 

If you ever get to Beltsville, Md., be sure 
to ask Dr. O. J. Hunt to show. you his 15 
acre field of orchard grass (6 Ibs. seed per 
A.) and ladino (2 Ibs. seed), where he 
is comparing |-day grazing, 8-day grazing 
and soiling for dairy cows. He limed his 
pasture with 1T. per acre, band-seeded with 
500 Ibs. of 0-14-14 an inch below the 
seed. Mowed first year to keep down weeds 
and put on 500 Ibs. of 0-10-20 in Febru 
ary. Beautiful pasture, he has. Not yet 
ready to say whether extra labor of haul 
But 

man 


ing green feed to dairy cows pays. 
does conclude that intensive grazing 
agement will increase output of good pas 
ture trom 20 to 30%, 

Merion Bluegrass— 
Merion bluegrass has been outstanding in 
test plots at the Ohio Experiment Station 
Its chief include 
leafspot disease, the ability to withstand 
drouth tolerance, 
sistance to weeds, On the other 
Merion is slow to germinate, can get 


advantages resistance to 


close mowing, and re 
hand, 
2 dis 
eases less serious than leafspot and can be 
damaged by phenyl mercury compounds 
commonly used to control crabgrass. Usual 
ly, Merion bluegrass needs more fertilizer 
than common Kentucky bluegrass, partic- 
ularly nitrogen. It does best when seeded 


without other grasses. 


Hominy Meal 
preservative gave the best results of any 
material tried for grassland silage making, 
says Bulletin 477 of Massachusetts Experi 
ment Station, Amherst. (You may write 
for it.) By adding 150# of Hominy Meal 
to a ton of green crop, the water content 
is reduced from 75 to 70.6%. A boost is 
also lactic acid fermentation by 
the addition of fermentable carbohydrates 
Results in good quality silage of mild, 
pleasant odor, relished by the cows, and 
with relatively low pH, fiber, volatile bases, 
and butyric acid, high lactic acid and net 
energy. All of the value of the 
meal or hominy feed is not used up in the 
fermentation. At 80% of the feed 
ing value of the hominy meal is available 
to the cows, so that the cost for preserva 
tion is only a small fraction of the total 
A cow receiving 40# daily of such silage 
have her reduced at 2# 
because of residual 


given to 


hominy 


least 


can grain least 


meal in silage. 


Best Bedding— 
It is amazing that not much work has been 
done by our various experiment stations on 
the different values of bedding materials 
20 years ago the New Jersey Station con 
ducted a study comparing peanut shells, 
wood shavings, chopped straw and peat 
moss. The peat moss was too dusty, the pea- 
nut shells attracted flies during the sum- 
mer, the shavings were most expensive, and 
straw run through a regular grass silage 
chopper was the best of all. 
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Association of 


American Railroads 


Transportation Building 
Washington 6, D.C. 


National Farm Safety Week 
is July 24-30, 
“Your Safe ty is in Your Hands,” 






























The Secret 


of Uncle Sam’s 


Ex pand-able 


Arteries 


The larger part by far, of the great 
lifestream of goods that helps keep you 
and your country strong and vigorous 
flows through the nation’s vital arteries 
And 
this is done with unique economy in 


manpower, fuel, and other materials. 


of transportation the railroads 


Perhaps the most remarkable charac- 
teristic of these rail arteries is their in- 
herent ability to expand their capacity 
more readily and with greater economy 
than any other form of transportation a“ 
particularly in times of national emer- 
gency. The 
putting more tons in the cars and more 
cars in the trains 


secret, of course, lies in 


But if the nation is to have the full 
benefit of ‘these advantages, the rail 
roads should have greater freedom to 
adjust their rates and services promptly 
— greater freedom to compete with 
other forms of transportation on an 
equal basis. 





FORMULA FOR 
PROFITS 





ONE-MAN PACKAGED FEED PLANT 


Shown with 500-lb. Botch Mixer, 10” x 10” 


Krimper-Krocker ond 14° Rotary Knife Granulotor. 
Other sizes 100 Ibs. to 6,000 Ibs. Any item avail- 


able seporately. Also molosses attachment. CRIMPS, | 
GRANULATES DUST-FREE ond operates with small | 


motor or tractor, Discharges correctly balanced 
rations into bags or trucks. No millwright work or 
installation cost. PUTS YOU IN THE ORIVER’S 
SEAT in any livestock feeding program. Users 
everywhere becouse it’s deliberately priced to sell, 
Write TODAY for free samples and catalog. 


OB ‘H. C. DAVIS SONS’ 


Box BA-185, BONNER SPRINGS, KANSAS 


YOU can we prorecten 


16 iL leading ca 
. 4 te fires with oa 
n WEST DODD SYSTEM 
‘ob dtleee, 
If you believe in insurance you should investi- 
gate WEST DODD LIGHTNING PROTEC. 
TION. It gives almost 100% protection to house, 
berns, silos and outbuildings against the lead- 


ing cause of farm fires, when properly installed. 
Write Dept, Cé, Dealers wanted, 


Dys WEST DODD 





OR Beil ice ee), i )tis ie) Rael iy 
Goshen, tndiana 








Nagging Backache 
Sleepless Nights 


Often Due to Kidney Slow-down 


When kidney function slows down, many folks 


complain of nagging backache, headaches, dizzi- 
ness and loss of pep and energy. Don't suffer 
restless nights with these discomforts if reduced 
kidney function is getting you down—due to such 
common causes ag stress and strain, over-exer- 
tion or exposure to cold, Minor bladder irritations 
due to cold or wrong diet may cause getting up 
nights or frequept Passages, 

Don't neglect your kidneys if these conditions 
bother you, Try Doan's Pille-—a mild diuretic, Used 
successfully by millions forover 50 years. 1t's amaz- 
ing how many times Doan’'s give happy relief from 
these discomfortsa—help the 15 miles of kidney tubes 


and filters flush out waste, Get Doan’s Pills today ! 








in CHICAGO it's the 





Congress 


MICHIGAN AVENUE 
AT CONGRESS ST. 


Leonerd Hicks, V.P. & Mng. Dir 
Williom J. Burns, Gen, Mgr 











Ever have more first cut- 
|ting hay than you knew what to do 
| with? Ray Miles, whose farm is located 
in Will Co., IL, has found the answer— 
| making it into silage in a surface silo. 

The Miles farm consists of 140 

acres, with a crop rotation of corn, corn, 
oats and 2 years of a mixture of alfalfa, 
ladino, sweet clover and brome grass. 
He feeds silage to his dairy herd, hogs 
and sheep. 

Ray’s first experience with a surface 
| silo was in 1951. He put up 40 acres 
of the mixed hay in a surface silo 26 x 80 
feet and 9 feet deep. 

Mr. Miles chose a place close to the 
farm buildings for the site, where the 
land has a natura! slope of 3 to 4%. In 
| its construction he used a plow and 
| manure loader, plowing the 26 x 80 foot 
| space two depths of the plow. This left 
an excavation about a foot in depth. 
The removed earth was used to make a 
ridge about 3 feet high on the two sides. 


To provide for drainage, the floor 
was made higher down the center. So 
the water would flow to the two sides 
and down the slope to the lower corners. 

When the silo was opened for feed- 
ing in January, it was found the spoil- 
age was confined mostly to the top 10” 
of mixed oat straw and weed covering. 
Very little of the actual silage was af- 
fected. There was enough carry-over 
from the 1952 feeding season to answer 
the feeding program for the next year. 
There was no increase in the spoilage. 





Surface Silo 


Saves Surplus Grass 





Mr. Miles uses a forage harvester to cut and 
blow standing grass into a truck which un- 
loads it into the silo. 100 Ibs. of dried 
molasses are sprinkled over the pile which 
is then leveled and packed by the tractor. 


On account of a change in the live- 
stock program for 1953-54, no silage 
was put up in 1953. In addition to fur- 
ther carry-over from 1952, still in good 
condition, only 40 tons were put up in 
1954. For. this year a large amount of 
silage is planned. 

Mr. Miles says that one big advan- 
tage of the surface silo is saving the 
usual 40 to 50% spoilage of the first 
cutting of hay by wet weather. Forage 
can be cut and chopped in any kind of 
weather, even when raining. It requires 
no curting and can be put up with as 
much as 60 to 70% moisture. He also 
figures the silo saves half the labor.— 
Harry L. SPOONER, Peoria Co., Ill. 





Eat Hay Like Cake 


Lasr spring Colorado 
scientists put 400# per acre of nitrogen 
lon a meadow on the Ed Blackstock 
| ranch near Gunnison, By the end of the 
summer they had harvested over 3 tons 
of “super hay” with extremely high pro- 
| tein content. The first cutting contain- 
ed 20.5% crude protein—twice the usual 
amount found in hay grown on the 
meadows. In the second cutting, crude 
protein slipped to 15.6%, still not to be 
sneezed at. 





Since February the scientists have 
been. feeding the “super hay” to over- 
wintering breeding cattle much as stock- 
men feed cake. They're using the first 
cutting to supplement meadow hay. The 
second cutting is supplementing South 
Park hay in trials on the J. T. Me- 
Dowell, Jr. ranch southeast of Fairplay. 

Here are the results after 12 weeks 
of feeding: 2# per day of the first cut- 
| ting 20.59% protein “super hay” has pro- 
| duced daily gains amounting to about 





three-fourths pound. Heifers being fed 
this hay are making just as good gains 
as those fed 1# of 41% protein cake 
supplement per day. 

The 15.6% protein second cutting 
hay that is being fed as supplement in 
South Park at the rate of 2.6# per 
head per day is also equaling one pound 
of 41% cake. 

Scientists working with the super 
hay say it shows promise of being cap- 
able of replacing 1# of 41% cottonseed 
cake as supplement. They also add, the 
cost ratio is favorabie enough that ranch- 
ers may want to consider setting aside 
small areas of their meadows where, 
with special fertilization they can grow 
the super hay for supplemengal feeding. 

Here's the way the costs work out 
on the Gunnison-grown hay. The 400# 
of nitrogen can be applied for $54 to 
$60 per acre. The application will pro- 
duce an additional 770-plus pounds of 
crude protein per acre over unfertilized 
hay. This extra crude protein is worth 
around $90 to $104 when compared to 
40% commercial pelleted supplements. 
So the increased production of crude 
protein is worth at least $35 per acre. 
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Pastures Feed Mankind 


(from page 7) So the endless round of 
nature goes on. 

Old sods often have double the 
carrying power of newly-seeded grass- 
land. The reasons for this may be va- 
rious, yet one chief reason is in the 
presence in the old pasture of a sod, a 
dense mass of decaying stems, leaves 
and rootlets, with their accompanying 
bacterial flora adding nitrogen to the 
soil to promote life in the living stems. 
The lesson is plain: do not overstock 
young grassland; let it grow rank 
enough so that part of the grass may 
fall to the ground and decay to start 
the development of life-giving bacteria. 

A common belief among farmers is 
that pastures fail to produce as well as 
they should sometimes after standing for 
a term of years because they have be- 
come “sod-bound.” That is, too many 
plants are established to a square foot. 
Seldom, if ever, true. The pasture de- 
clines not because of over population, 
but because of the using up of its avail- 
able plant food. To test the matter, take 
the worst bit of dense pasture sod you 
can find and feed it, either with manure 
or with nitrate of soda (at the rate of 
about 34th |b. to the sq. rod) and see 
if it does not at once immensely improve 
and grow perhaps four times as much 
forage as adjoining land unfertilized. 

A curious and distinguishing trait 
of grasses is their manner of growth. 
Most plants grow from the unfolding of 
terminal buds, and the continual forma- 
tion of new buds at the tips or sides 
of branches. Grasses grow from the 
lower ends of their leaves or blades; 
thus, you may cut off the grass blades 
as often as you like and they will again 
be pushed up from below. This curious 
fact is of the greatest value, as it makes 
possible the pasturing of grasses with no 
injury. Clovers fed down close yield 
only a fraction of their normal growth, 
since they can not after being bitten off 
grow again till new buds are formed, 
while grasses bitten off will, if there is 
moisture and warmth and fertility under 
them, at once push up the bitten blades 
high enough to afford a second bite. 
And this they will do indefinitely. 

Some grasses are very wonderful 
in their development of underground 
stems, providing very stout, stiff, power- 
ful rootstocks armed with hard, sharp 
points able to penetrate almost anything. 
It is not unusual to see a root of quack 
grass penetrate entirely through a po- 
tato. A large number of grasses have 
these creeping underground stems— 
Bluegrass, Brome, Redtop, and Bermuda 
being good examples. There are other 
grasses that tend always to remain in 
clumps, as the Fescue grasses, Timothy, 
Orchard Grass and Western Bunch 
Grass. Even these stooling grasses in 
crease, but the new offshoots are always 
sent up close to the parent. stem. 

This tendency of grasses to thicken 
themselves makes it easy to get a good 
thick sod. You need not sow more seed 
after you get a sprinkling of grass; you 
need only in some way to increase the 
fertility of the soil—either by manuring 
or fertilizing or by sowing legumes. In 
a short time nature will plant the grass 
plot so thickly that no room will be 
found for more plants. 
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Control flies in dairy barns by spray 
ing thoroughly with malathion 


MALATHION IS THE 
PREFERRED INSECTICIDE 
FOR FLY CONTROL 


Malathion’s amazing effectiveness, long residual kill and low 
cost are a few of the reasons. And here are more reasons 
why malathion is attracting so many new users: 
e It is recommended for fly control by USDA. 
e It can be applied in and around dairy barns, on 
manure piles and garbage heaps, along fence rows, 
on the ground around water troughs—and on 
similar places where flies gather or breed. 
Easy to use as a knockdown and residual spray 
made from wettable powder or emulsifiable liquid, 
Also available as a dry bait, 
Residual kill lasts up to 21 days, depending on local 
conditions, 
Kills DDT-resistant flies and fly maggots, too. 
Quickly effective. 
Economical. 
Don’t spend another dollar on fly control until you 
get all the facts about malathion! 


Consult your local agricultural authority. Write for free leaflet. 


Malathion insecticides are available from well-known manufac- 
turers. See your regular supplier. Look for MALATHION on the label. 


AMERICAN Granamid COMPANY 
AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS DIVISION 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
DEVELOPERS AND PRODUCERS OF MALATHION AND PARATHION TECHNICAL 













NEW Low-Cost 
GAFGARD 


MILK and CREAM 
PASTEURIZER 





THE 5 QUART 
PRES-VAC 
MODEL P-5000 


tie as B Only 2795 


This smaller, lower-priced SAFGARD 
Pasteurizer has the same bacteria-killing 
pressurized heating and flavor-saving vacuum- 
sealed cooling as the big 8 quart SAFGARD 
Model P-3000. It is the only low-cost pas- 
teurizer with all-over water bath to assure 
fast, complete heating without scorching the 
milk. The SAPGARD PRES-VAC destroys 
ell harmful bacteria in 15 minutes — Yth 
the usual time. Ask your 
dealer for the SAFGARD 
Pasteurizer. For FREE 
descriptive circular write 
Dept. 6-BG 













a 2055 Ruby st, Melrose Sate 
4 pati ane nhaattinidciaialialitl. 


P7774 REVOLVING 
LLU APPLICATOR 


Kills flies, lice, ticks, mites and other 
stock pests. Your cattle treat them- 
selves. Recommended for use witha 
New Special Spray Concentrate 
that’s safe around dairy barns and 
milk rooms 
than many other sprays. 
ness lasts longer. 

Priced at $29.50 postpaid including one gal- 
lon concentrate that makes up to fifty 
gallons ready to use spray 
when mixed with 
your water 
or oil. 


. many times more powerful 


Residual effective- 











AUTOMATIC EQUIPMENT COMPANIES 
265 Main Street PENDER, NEBRASKA 


Get facts about 
















MOW Pastures, 
' SHRED Stalks & Stubble, 
CUT Weeds, Brush, Briars 


Turn waste and weeds into rich fertilizer 
with a Sunflower Retary Cutter! Will 
make you money! Costs so littl 
to own no farmer can afford 
to be without, Models for all 
tractors. Quality-built, field 

tested. Pull 60 inch cut. 







FREE! "ss 





SUNFLOWER 
for FREE book. 
Include name INDUSTRIES, INC. 
f your 561-C Kansas A lathe 
for our folder listing 


WRITE new agricultural books. 


BOOKSHELF, Breeder's Gazette, Spencer, ind. 





Not! SHEEP Ass‘n 
Henry C. Besuden, President; P. V. Ewing, Jr., 
Secretary, Columbia, Mo T. Gordon Bautz, 
Treasurer; Samuel R. Guard, Oren A. Wright, 
. RB A. Monks, Vice Presidents; Fred Fowles, 
James LL. Noble, Alvin L. Helms, E. Irving 
Eldredge and Roy B. Warrick, Directors. 


Ger a bill of sale when 
you market your wool. Also get bills 
of sale for lambs and yearlings sold for 
slaughter; their wool is good for an 
incentive payment. You will need these 
accounts when you apply at your County 
ASC office for your incentive payment 
—the difference between the national 
average and 62c a lb. You can assign 
your incentive payment, thanks to rep- 
resentations made by NSA and others. 
If you want to clear up any item on 
the National Wool Act, write your 
good friend Frank ImMasche, Livestock 
Branch, Commodity Stabilization Service, 
USDA, Washington 25, D.C. ... Date 
of the vote on Sec. 708 of the Wool Act 
will be set after the wheat referendum 





is out of the way. Question will be the 


| deduction of about a cent a pound from 
| your incentive payment to advertise wool 
|}and lamb. 
| wool 
| vision in farm legislation should pain- 


Producers of %rds of the 
must approve. This historic pro- 
lessly provide a fund of at least a million 
dollars to promote the flock industry. 
To point up the appeal of such a 
sheep advancement campaign to both 
consumers and producers could be the 
proposed National Sheep Show. The 
NSA Show Committee (E. H. Matting- 
ly, Bautz, Guard) has propositioned a 
number of prospective sponsors offering 
to stage a sheep and wool exposition 
for an underwriting of $25,000. Do you, 
a member present or prospective of the 
National Sheep Association, know of any 





individual, corporation or group that 
would be interested in sponsoring a 
| National Sheep Show? It would claim 
the fealty of practically every sheep 
| farmer in the nation. 


| During the farm editors’ trek to 
| Washington, we had a good talk with 
| Sec'y J. M. Jones of the Nat'l Wool 
Growers Ass'n, which is chiefly respon- 
sible for gaining the passage of the Na- 
\tional Wool Act of 1954—the most 
| progressive pattern of farm legislation 
| now on the books. The American Sheep 
Producers’ Council has been set up to 
implement the Wool Act. There is little 
doubt but that qualified organizations, 
such as the National Sheep Association 
| and the National Lamb Feeders Associa- 
| tion, will be granted proper representa- 
| tion next fall on the Council. 


The 19th annual Ram Sale sponsored 
| by the American Rambouillet Sheep 
Breeders Ass'n will be held at the San 
Angelo, Tex., Fairgrounds June 16-18. 
A 5-man committee of breeders will pick 
the rams good enough to be designated 


NSA News 







studs from a pen holding the. best 2 
rams of each consignor. 

Remember a “Shepherd’s Journal” 
last December about Henry Besuden’s 
week-by-week procedure with his lambs? 
He said you could buy 25 to 30 ewes, 
breed them to a purebred ram, and 
with hardly any extra trouble have your- 
self a extra grand ($1000). 

Well, at the meeting of the direc- 
tors of NSA there came a sheep farmer 
from Indiana. Could he join? They tried 
to take a dollar away from him on the 
spot. But he said, “No, I'll join through 
BREEDER’S GAZETTE; save a buck!” Then 
he turned and bawled me out: “You 
know your advice to buy stock ewes and 
a purebred buck and you can make the 
whole price back by 4th of July? Well, 
I tried it, and you’re plumb wrong.” 

Well, I got buck fever; trembled 
like a leaf. Could I have made a mis- 
take? When he laughed and said: “I 
took your advice and I made twice as 
much as you said. I'll come by Saturday, 
take you home and show you.” 

Well, what can you do with a guy 
like that? Sure enough, next Saturday 
morning he barged into my office, 
“Ready?” “I guess so.” I went out to 
board his jallopy. “Wo-ah,” he said 
as we walked down Johnson St. beside 
livestock trucks, station-wagons, and 
parked cars, “here we are.” And so help 
me he stepped into a Cadillac and 
swished me up to his farm. 

Well, here were 20 big, rugged 
western ewes, now 3 years old, with 27 
lambs, and one still to go. Looked like 
she’d have twins too. Shearer was com- 
ing next Saturday. The wool would go 
to the Farm Bureau pool at the county 
seat. They'd advance 35c or pay 42¢ 
outright and he could take his incentive 
payment papers and get up to the 62- 
cent national average next summer. 

Those ewes cost $20 apiece and the 
commission man put in a big ram. When 
the lambs weighed 106 lbs. apiece he 
sent them to Louisville. The market was 
only $23.50, but his lambs averaged 
$25.00 a head. He still had $5.00 worth 
of wool per ewe. And the ewes. 

But this time when the lambs are 
ready he is going to sell the ewes. Still 
thinks they'll bring him what he paid. 
And he has the '55 fleeces. Reason he is 
going to sell the westerns is he is going 
to replace them with purebred South- 
downs. “If Besuden can do so well, I 
don’t know why I can’t,” he said. “You 
know I beat him all to pieces on what he 
said | could make. I made enough to buy 
me 20 Southdown ewes to mate with 
this purebred Southdown ram that I 
bought last summer. Just look at those 
lambs! Ain't he a dandy?” 

So sheepmen are made!—SAMUEL R. 
GUARD. 
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Good Grass Stands from 


Summer Seeding 


M ore than half the prob- | 


lem of growing a meadow or pasture 
is getting a good stand started, declare 


R. R. Davis and J. L. Parsons, of the | 


Ohio Station. It is easier to maintain a 
stand than to establish one. 

There are three general ways of get- 
ting the stand started: (1) Spring seed- 
ing in oats or without a companion crop; 
(2) Spring seeding in wheat or other 
winter grains; (43) Summer seeding. Re- 
gardless of the method, it is imperative 
that the recommended lime and fer- 
tilizer practices are followed. Further- 
more, legume seeds should always be 
inoculated with nitrogen-fixing bacteria 
adapted to the crop being sown. 

The commonest reason for summer 
seeding is to replace failures of spring 
seedings made in wheat. Summer seed- 
ings may also follow other winter grains, 
spring grains or other early crops. These 
previous crops absorb the soil moisture 


and in dry seasons moisture is removed | 


from subsoil to a considerable depth. 
This lack of soil moisture is the prin- 


cipal hazard to making successful sum- | 


mer seedings. 

It is essential that the seedbed be 
firm to preserve moisture and hasten 
germination. This means plowing or 
disking well ahead of seeding. Plowing 
is recommended following a combined 
grain crop to reduce competition from 
volunteer grain. The earlier the field is 
prepared, the greater the chances are for 
rain to settle the loose soil and pene- 
trate to the subsoil. 


Summer seedings of alfalfa should | 


be made in July or as soon as the seed- 
bed is prepared and moisture conditions 
are favorable for seed germination and 
plant survival. Clover and timothy are 
more sensitive to heat and do better if 
sown somewhat later. Generally speak- 


ing, alfalfa and a grass should be used | 


for summer seeding since the clovers 
and birdsfoot trefoil are not as reliable 
when summer seeded. 


The use of a grass and legume mix- 


ture has certain agronomic advantages 
over a legume seeded alone. Legumes in 
mixture with grass are less susceptible 
to winter heaving than when 
alone. Legume and grass mixtures usu- 
ally yield better than pure stands, 


sown 
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1 Hereford bull. He was pleased 
with the conformation and pedigrees of Hi67 
ind H382, But we to Jet him study 


weight-per bull 
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age records on each 


Tattoo 
Birth Date soe 

and Weight 
Weaning Weight Dec. 29, ’ 
Lbs. Per Day on Dee. 29, 
Weight Jan. 26, ‘54 
Weight Feb. 23, ‘54 
Weight Mar. 23, ‘54 
Weight Apr. 20 54 
Weight May i8, ‘54 
Lbs. Per Day on May 18, '54 
Gain 140 Days After Weaning 
Weight May 29, "54 

PRICE 


H 3862 
5-tt- 
85 tbs 
470 ths 
2.02 tbs 
535 Ibs 
597 ibs 
665 ibs 
713 Ibs 
810 ths 
2.18 Ibs 
340 Ibs 
820 Ibs 
$500 
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53. 


375 ths. 
870 ibs. 
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How many uses for these 


ALL-RUBBER, ALL-PURPOSE 
LIVESTOCK FEED TROUGHS? 


HERE ARE SOME—THERE ARE MANY MORE; 





—— FEED TROUGH —-—-;—— WATER TROUGH 


- SOAKING BUCKET +. CATCH BASIN — 
g@ 
F 


(Lew 


—— HOG TROUGH —— 





=e - 


—~ WATERPROOF LID —— 


a 


—— CROP BASKET ——- 














i. WASHTUB 1 PARTS CONTAINER —— 
How many uses can you find for these 
versatile, inexpensive troughs? They 
are smooth, soft and flexible, yet crush- 
proof, rustproof, leakproof and 


weatherproof. They are lightweight, 





L_—- FOOD COOLER — ewe CEMENT TUB 
easily handled and readily stack-stored, 
They are nontipping. And they are com- 
pletely safe — no sharp edges, nails or 
splinters, 

For details, fill out the coupon, 


GOOD/YEAR 


THE GREATEST N 


Dept. 742C, Akron 16, Ohio 


in Va, %- and 1¥4-bushel sizes. 


NAME 


Please send me full information on ALL-PURPOSE, ALL-RUBBER LIVESTOCK FEED TROUGHS 


AME IN RUBBER 


7 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, INC, 





ADDRESS 





CITY OR TOWN 


ee 


STATE one 





Farmers, cattle feed authorities, 
county agents—all praise “Sta- 
Fresh’ Sodium Bisulfite. 
“Sta-Fresh” brings an end to 
“silage stink”. and adds tre- 
mendously to the value of grass 
silage as cattle feed .. . because 
it keeps silage fresh, green, sweet 
smelling ... more nutritious. 


Less Waste—More Food Value 


Where cattle normally waste or- 
dinary silage, they clean up “Sta- 
Fresh” treated silage. Feed checks 
actually show up to a 4 to | pref- 
erence for “Sta-Fresh” treated 
silage over untreated silage. “Sta- 
Fresh” gives new importance to 
silage as feed ... makes it richer, 

better, tastier. 


GENERAL 


ee ee ee ee ee ee eee ae 


AMAZING NEW WAY TO | 
KEEP YOUR SILAGE FRESH, 
GREEN and SWEET SMELLING! 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y¥. 


$$ 


Inexpensive, Easy to Use 
“Sta-Fresh” is General Chem 
ical’s silage grade sodium bisul 
fite. You’ve been reading about it 
in farm publications, This inex 
pensive powder comes packed in 
80-pound bags. Use it when en 
siling your grass crops an 80 
pound bag makes upwards of 10 
tons of good, sweet-smelling 
silage. 


FREE BOOKLET— Write now for free 
booklet telling how to get nutritious 
sweet-smelling with “Sta 
Fresh tion on how 
make your own applicator! And, see 
your Orchard Hy today 
while his supply of “Sta-Fresh” lasts! 
Everyone's asking for it 


CHEMICAL DIVISION 


silage 


Includes se« to 


and dealer 
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PRESENT THEIR No. 425 


het 


PAYS FOR ITSELF IN 1 SEASON 
* NO FEED WASTE + PREVENTS CROWDING 
CAPACITY—25 BUSHELS 

Ten Large Hogs feed at one time. No 

crowding, trampling or fighting. 10 individual 

troughs each with adjustable throat openings. 

6” separate each trough. Hopper has straight 

side walle, No corners for feed to accumulate 
no projections to hold downward flow of 

feed, Skids 2 x 6”, with hitch loops. 

See your Oakes Jobber —Write for New Catalog. 


THE CAKES MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 
Box TIPTON, IND 


Subsidiery of 





FOOD MACHINERY and CHEMICAL CORP 





Author Explains 
Price Stabilization Bill 


Ox Feb. 2, 1955, I intro- 
duced before the House of Representa- 
tives a Bill to “produce an adequate, 
balanced, and orderly flow of milk in 
interstate and foreign commerce; to sta- 
bilize prices of milk and dairy products; 
to impose a stabilization fee on the mar- 
keting of milk and butterfat.” 

This would become the Dairy Sta- 
bilization Act of 1955. I have the pleas- 
ure of representing, as a part of my 
constituency, the largest dairy produc- 








Eliminate Guesswork! 


much as $2 per cwt 
know what you're doing 


weighing 
and PROFITABLE these days. . . 





| xf PORTABLE 

C ONger Livestock Scale 
Weighs Livestock, 
Seed, Feed, Etc., Accurately up to 3,000 lbs. 
When 10 extra pounds on your hogs may cost you as 
on the selling price, it pays to 
. Checking litter weights; 
birth weights and rute of gain on calves, lambs, etc.; 
feed, seed, farm produce are IMPORTANT 
. The Ranger Portable 
Livestock Scale is economical to own; accurate; can be 





3 MODELS 


easily dragged on its own skids anywhere needed on 


your farm 


on your farm. . . . Get full information NOW! 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE TO RANGER PRODUCTS CO. 


it is built to last and will soon save its original cost in eliminating the guesswork 


DELPHI 2, INDIANA 








Increase PROFITS 
with the 

SINNER flexible 
PASTURE HARROW 


Mulch manure, old grass, etc.; 
cover commercial fertilizer; reno- 
vate sod with this combined 
cutter and flexible harrow, 
which conforms to roughest 


upside down, Prices start at $136. Write for literature giving details 





widths 


Available in 8, 10 and 12 ft. 


ground conditions. Heat treated carbon steel cutter teeth give two depths of penetration by arninn 


Dealer inquiries solicite 


SINNER BROS. MFG. CO., Box 202-A, Granger, Washington 





IT’S POPULAR TO 


DO IT YOURSELF! 


What? No matter what. Do it yourself. Others do 
fabulous things like earning a trip to Paris, Hawaii, 
or Bermuda. So—you JUST KNOW you could earn 
yourself a trip to 4-H Camp this year, the State Fair 
this Fall, or even that little trip to Aunt Martha and 
Uncle Jack’s house for two weeks. FUN! 
fun doing the work, and even more fun getting to 
DO SOMETHING DIFFERENT, and all with your 


very Own money. 
Want to make a plane trip? Any trip—bus, plane 
or train? You can earn the money yourself. It’s easy, 
it's fun. Write today for details. 


Aunt June, Breeder’s Gazette, Spencer, Indiana 








Lots of 



























Mrs. St. George 


ing county in the nationally important 
New York State milkshed. I sincerely 
believe, however, that this bill will prove 
beneficial not only to the milk indus- 
try, but also to the national economy 
as a whole. I feel that the Dairy Stabil- 
ization Bill will help solve the problems 
of producers throughout the nation. 

I do not pretend that my Bill is a 
panacea for all the ills which we might 
find in this controversial area, but I 
think we would be safe in assuming that 
we could expand from the success of 
this plan and project stabilization plans 
for other commodities. 

The Bill provides for the creation, 
within the Department of Agriculture, 
of a Federal Dairy Stabilization Board, 
consisting of 15 members. The members 
of the Board will be appointed by the 
President from nominess selected by milk 
producers throughout the nation. Each 
member will represent one of 15 Fed- 
eral Dairy Districts. 

The Bill also provides for the ap- 
pointment, by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, of a 12-man Federal Dairy Ad- 
visory Committee. The Advisory Com- 
mittee will confer with and advise the 
Board, and the Executive Committee of 
the Board, concerning the dairy stabil- 
ization programs. 

The Bill directs the Federal Dairy 
Stabilization Board to stabilize prices to 
producers for milk and butterfat at 
levels to be established and announced 
by the Board. In making such decisions, 
the Board will take into consideration 
such factors as the supply and demand; 
support levels for feed crops; produc- 
tion, processing, and marketing costs; 
returns to the farmers from alternative 
crops and commodities; the nutritional 
value of milk and the importance of 
such essential foods to the health and 
general welfare of the Nation and to 
the national defense. 


The Bill authorizes the creation of 
a surplus holding pool which is design- 
ed to remove milk and dairy products 
which cannot be absorbed in the 
channels of domestic consumption at the 
prevailing stabilization price levels. It 
also provides for the distribution of 
these surpluses to charitable, govern- 
mental, and educational institutions 
through measures such as the sale or gift 
of products to the armed services, to 
schools for school lunches, to charitable 
institutions, and to relief agencies. 

The Bill also authorizes the Board 
to promote and develop new and ex- 
panded milk and dairy product outlets 
and to cooperate in advertising, research, 
and other marketing activities. The Bill 
also provides for the assessment of sta- 
bilization fees upon milk producers and 
importers to cover the cost of the pro- 
gram.—KATHERINE ST. GEORGE, Mem- 
ber of Congress, 28th Dist., N.Y. 
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Ayrshire Ass’n Grows 


A KANSAN, G. Fred Wil- 
liams of Hutghinson, is the new presi- 
dent of the Ayrshire Breeders’ Associa- 
tion, elected at the 80th annual meeting 
in Allentown, Pa. Outgoing chief Wm. 
H. Ashton pointed out that the Ayrshire 
breed has increased nearly 50% in the 
past decade while the dairy cow popula- 
tion decreased 5%. 

In his annual report Sec’y Chet Put- 
ney estimated the population of register- 
ed Ayrshires had increased from 100,564 
in 1944 to 149,707 in 1954. Chet adds 
up the actual registrations state by state 
for the previous 6 years. N.Y. leads, fol- 
lowed by Penn., Ohio, Kans., Mass., Vt., 
Md., Ind., Wis., lowa. Total registrations 
for the year showed a 5.6% decrease 
(due to cut milk prices—Ed.) to 20,815 
females and only 2,178 bull calves (due 
to growth of artificial insemination.— 
Ed.). Believe it or not, the breed with 
the beautiful upturned horns registered 


Outstanding Ayrshire is Crusader’s Joyce of | 


Windy Top, with her latest heifer calf. In 
her 20th year, she has given 187,840 \bs. of 
milk, 7,829 ibs. of butterfat and 15 calves. 


644 Polled Ayrshires during the year. 
Total income was $178,750.59, which 
was $17,976.88 short of expenditures. 
But the Ayrshire Association claims to 
offer more service at less cost than any 
other dairy breed. 

The tent of the Grand National 
Sale was filled to capacity. 54 head of 
top Ayrshires sold for an over-all aver- 
age price of $494. Lester Randall, Guys 
Mills, Pa., chairman of the Ayrshire 
Sire Committee for the Clarion, Pa., Arti- 
ficial Breeding Co-op paid the top price 
of $2,300 for Lippitt Bull Briar. Win- 
drow Stormy’s Prince, consigned by Sec’y 
of Defense Chas. E. Wilson & son Ed- 
ward, Birmingham, Mich., was purchased 
for $1,000 by Mr. and Mrs. Edgar Scott, 
Ithan, Pa. The 11 heifer calves brought 
an average of $468. Clover Crest Ro- 
berta 2nd, daughter of the All-Breed 
National Champion Butterfat producer, 
brought $750 from Mr. and Mrs. Tom P 
Whittaker, Brandon, Vt. 34 cows dnd 
bred heifers sold conservatively for an 
average of $419. Windrow Stormy Grace 
was purchased by G. J. Page, Algonquin, 
Ill., for $920. 





What Is a Purebred?——Dear Sam: I want 
to comment on your proposed Purebred Law 
Registration, or lack of it 
purebred I seen many Shorthorr le 
not registered for many gener that were 
by performance than many that were 
registered WAYNE DINSMORE, 407 8S. Dear 
born, Chicago 5, Tl 
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CELINA Centralized 
Livestock Watering 











Tube-Top construction with double 
locked seam bottoms. Made of 20 
gauge steel—with a new and denser 
uniform zinc coating. No uncoated 
spots to start early corrosion. Hori- 
zontal and vertical corrugations to add 
strength. Available with one or 
more built-in waterers, as illustrated, 


THE: 


CELINA MANUFACTURING CO, 


SAVES TIME 
A ee 


ONE CELINA DUAL PURPOSE AUTO- 
MATIC STOCK TANK WITH BUILT-IN 
STOCK WATERERS — IF WANTED — FOR 
WATERING BOTH CATTLE AND HOGS. 


equipped with automatic float valves. 
Also, available without built-in water- 
ers. Wide range of sizes and capacities. 

Visit your favorite dealer today— 
see these money saving CELINA Stock 
Tanks—tanks that simplify your stock 
watering problems—tanks that are 
easily moved to any desired location 


CELINA, OHIO 








I'VE SWITCHED TO, 
HOLDEM TOO,BILL , 











for Free Booklet on Electric Fencing 
HOL-DEM ELECTRIC FENCER CO. 
1344 Quincy Street N.E. 


See Your Hardware or Implement Dealer, 


or Write 


6 MODELS 
FROM $12.95 





Minneapolis 13, Minn. 
Phone: LI 3801 hg, 

THE FENCER WEEDS 
WON'T SHORTI 
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the HIRED HAND that Never GetsTired 


Me 


UNDOUBTEDLY THE B£ST ALL AROUND POWER 
LAWN MOWER ond WEED CUTTERon EARTH / « 


"Mow ALL" the gross 


Get Going to Better Mowing on hard to mow 
lawns, ditches, tery droge rows. unsightly 


weed patches with 
safety. Try MIOZALCL ot your 
hardware or implement dealers « y. 
or write for free informe wh 


- *NO FLOATS 
News freezing GRA VITY TYPE 
easily attached to barrel or tank 
for indoor or outdoor areas. Price $6.* 
dealer or write for folder satisfaction 


STANDARD MFG. CO. BOX 6 


»5 delivered 
r money back 


CEDAR FALLS, 10W Awe 


effort ~ maximum 











Noh eating unit required 
ALSO PRESSURE 
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See your \\ 
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Toughest te 
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Pyrenone kills not only horn flies, 


stable flies and.deer flies, but horse- 
flies (Tabanids), too. Dairy cattle 
sprays based on Pyrenone provide the 
most effective control of all dairy 
insects. Pyrenone sprays are non- 
hazardous, can be used safely in the 
milk room as in other parts of the 
dairy or farm, Specify Pyrenone or 
look for the names piperonyl butoxide 
and pyrethrins on labels if the name 
Pyrenone is not used, 










TRACE Mann 


FAIRFIELD CHEMICAL DIVISION 


lag ® 


food Machinery and Chemical Corp. 


Lexington Avenue 


New York 17, N. Y. 
WHEN USING 
AUTOMATIC 
HOG OILERS 


A sure labor- 

tree method of keeping hogs 
free of lice 
An aid te growth ‘ale 








inexpensive 


and mange “Z 


For tull details write 


AUTOMATIC EQUIPMENT COMPANIES 


Nebraska 


265 Main Street Pender, 


Daisy Cattle Markers 





brass-plated chair 
No, 21--FOR NECK. Ad 
justable lage nhum- 
bered both sides. $13.2 
per doen 
No. 17--FOR HORNS, 
‘a eg table $9.20 per 
dowen 
No ‘88 DOUBLE PLATE NECK CHAIN, 
Upper portion etrap, lower portion chain, 
$14.50 per dozen, 
Write for catalog, Fample mailed for $1.00. 
GOLDEN AKROW FARMS 
Dept. 2, Box 7 Huntington, Indiana 
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enone Wilbur Plager, Pres., State House, Des Moines, Ia 
SWINE GROWERS 
P Bob Parkison, Secretary, Francesville Indiana 
Council 


Our Executive Committee 
held its Ist meeting in Chicago. Letters 
reaching the secretary indicate a wide- 
spread interest in the Council and its 
potential avenues of service. Over 900 
copies 5f the report adopted in our or- 
ganization meeting were distributed in 27 
states. Swine leaders in Missouri have 
their organization underway—J. M. Gar- 
ner, Mendon, pres., W. E. Smith, Nelson, 
vice-pres., and Jack Kroeck, Jefferson 
City, sec’y-treas. 

Our treasurer's report showed that 
$832 had been received in individual do- 
nations and from state dues. Already 
paid are Councils in Wis., Mich., S. Dak., 
Ill., Ind., Ohio and Iowa. The Penn. 
Poland-China Breeders made a voluntary 
contribution and organized groups in 
Cal., Del., and N.C. want to join. 

Minimum dues for any state for 
1955 will be $20, entitling that state to 
one voting director in the Council. Each 
state producing 1,479,000 hdgs or more 
on the average of 1949-53 will have 2 
voting directors and pay in proportion 
to their hog production. 

Pro- 
and 


Three Committees—on Pork 
Swine Disease Control, 
Hog—were chosen and put 
Carl Neumann, Manager of 
the National Livestock & Meat Board, 
reviewed the recent campaign to pro- 
mote the consumption of pork. 

The hog farmers on the executive 
committee had lunch with 27 members 
of the Provision Committee of the 
American Meat Institute. They discussed 
the production and marketing of the 
Meat-Type hog, pork processing and 
pork merchandising. A similar session 
will be held in the near future with 
leaders in the retail meat business. A 
closer working relationship between pro- 
ducer and packer is indeed worthwhile.— 
BoB PARKISON, Sec’y. 


motion, 
Meat-Type 
to work. 


Tur Livestock Division, 
Marketing Service, USDA, has under 
consideration a revision of the official 
U.S. standards for grades of slaughter 
barrows and gilts, and their carcasses. 
One proposal is that the word “Choice” 
be dropped. The present names of “Choice 
No. 1,” “Choice No. 2,” and “Choice No. 
3” would become “U.S. No. 1,” “U.S. 
No. 2,” and “U. S. No. 3.” Medium and 
Cull grade names would remain un- 
changed. The minimum back-fat thick- 
ness would be reduced by 0.2 inch for 
each grade except Medium, which would 


be reduced by 0.1 inch. The present U.S. 
standards were effective Sept. 12, 1952. 

Council President Wilbur Plager 
thinks that the new proposal of numbers 
will be quite acceptable to the trade. The 
word “Choice” never did mean very 
much on. the No. 2’s and 3’s, so buyers 
have been operating on numbers only. 
Taking possibly 0.2 inch off the back-fat 
is also good. Conformation will stiil be 
one factor in borderline cases, determin- 
ing the grade. A hog with 1.3 ins. of 
back-fat and no conformation will still 
be a Medium. It would be very possjble 
for a hog with 1.1 ins. of back-fat, and 
excellent conformation, to be a No. 1. 

Breeder's Gazette has suggested that 
the first 3 grades be designated as “U.S. 
Meat Hog No. 1,” “U.S. Meat Hog No. 
2,” ‘and “U.S. Meat Hog No. 3.” 

72 registered Landrace hogs sold for 
$18,470 at the Willow Tree Farm of 
Major & Moore, Noblesville, Ind., on 
April 16. The 32 fall boars averaged 
$221, 13 bred gilts $333, and 26 open 
gilts $261. . . . 58 sold for $11,27 
the annual spring sale of the American 
Landrace Breeders of Indiana at the 
State Fair grounds. 31 females averaged 
$225, with a top of $500 on a bred gilt 
sold by Joe Furnas to Willow Tree 
Farm, Noblesville, Ind. 27 males aver- 
aged $159. 

Paul Miller, 


in 


Michigan’s new 
tension director, is planning a 
evaluation station. ... Hampshire breed- 
er Ralph Bishop, R.#2 Adtianta, Ind., is 
secretary of the new Indiana Swine Im- 
Testing Station on Marvin 
Tingle’s farm 2 miles east of Carmel. 
Testing costs $125 per litter. Pigs are 
delivered to the station before 60 days 
old, wormed, put in 8 x 24-ft. pens, self- 
fed 275 Ibs. of 16% protein and then 
14% feed until 180 days of age or 200- 
220 Ibs. weight. Barrows are slaughtered 
and measurements made of back-fat, 
length and loin muscle. The idea is to 
get accurate performance data for identi- 
fication of superior strains. 

The annual meeting of the Nat'l 
Ass’n of Swine Records re-elected Berk- 
shireman Willard Brittin President, and 
set next Sept. 13-16 as the dates for the 
National Barrow Show at Austin, Minn. 


Oscar W. Anderson & Sons held a 
Poland China sale at Leland, Ill, on 
April 12th in which 20 boars by Flash 
Chief, Ist Certified Meat-Type sire of the 
breed, averaged $200. Commercial pork 
producers paid up to $200 for Flash 
Chief pigs. Other boars averaged $111. 
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Certified Meat Sire 











Flash Chief, owned by: Oscar W. 
Anderson & Sons, Leland, IIL, is the Ist 
boar to be officially recognized as a 
Certified Meat-Type Sire in the Poland 
China breed by the Registry Association 
at Galesburg, Ill. Representative pigs 
from 5 different litters by a given sire 
are slaughtered and measured. No hog 
may be slaughtered that does not weigh 
at least 200 Ibs. in 6 mos. Flash Chief's 
pigs averaged 225 lbs. at 6 mos. 1 day, 
measured 29.9 in. from the front of the 
H-bone to first rib, with an average 
backfat thickness of 1.53 inches, and a 
whopping eye muscle area in their loins 
of 5.45 sq. in. 

Now about showyard standards in 
pigs: When only 6 months old, Flash 
Chief was junior and reserve grand 
champion at the Wisconsin State” Fair, 
Ist in class and reserve grand champion 
at Illinois State Fair. One of his first 
sons was junior champion at the Min- 
nesota State Fair last September. 


Do Cast-offs 
Establish Hog Prices? 


Topa Y, we find farmers 
all over the country marketing hogs 
a dozen different ways, including di- 
rect sales at the home farm, at in- 
terior auction markets, at packer- 
buying stations. In the meantime the 
terminal murket receives not only the 
small percent of the volume but, in 
many instances, receives the cast-off 
hogs not sold to the country buyer. 

The pitiful part of it lies in the 
fact that it is the terminal market 
price level upon which all buying and 
selling is based. Does it sound sensi- 
ble to base the price of the best hogs 
selling in the country on price levels 
perhaps established upon the sale of 
hogs of lesser quality at the terminal? 

If through some magic the bulk 
of your farmers could suddenly see 
eye to eye on this thing and would 
begin to concentrate the volume of 
their hogs at a central point, they 
might very quickly find the whole 
level of hog prices trending upward. 
This would step up competition among 
buyers, establishing firm markets and 
higher prices. 

It would seem to me that this 
business of making the buyer buy 
hogs, instead of peddling them to him, 
is well worth thinking about. I firm- 
ly believe hogs today sell away below 
what they should!—BrEn W. JENKINS, 
Cleveland, O., Union Stockyards. 
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e NATIONAL CORNBELT STUD RAM and EWE $ 
3 SHOW & SALE—STATE FAIRGROUNDS, Des Moines * 
* JUNE 21-22 eeecee 100 HEAD 4 
x CHOICE OF THESE BREEDS iF 


4| * HAMPSHIRES * SOUTHDOWNS _ ||: 


|| * CORRIEDALES * CHEVIOTS 4 
i SHROPSHIRES * COLUMBIAS © 


* 


* OXFORDS 4 


Select consignments from top breeders. Write for full information to 
DON PULLIN, CHAIRMAN, WATERLOO (RTE. 1), IOWA E 
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If You're Thinking of Sheep . . . Think of 


FOR 


Unexcelled 
Y Soe 

%& More pounds 
of Quality 
Lamb per ewe 


Lambs gain fast 





Shrops Produce the Most 
Profit Per Ewe. 


Write for illustrated booklet 
Easy lambing Address Dept. 4 

with minimum AMERICAN SHROPSHIRE REGISTRY ASSN. 
of assistance P.O. Box 678 Lafayette, Indiana 


> 





















% Good mothers with lots of milk 
% Vigorous, virile, prepotent rams 
te EXTRA PROFITS FOR YOU— SHROPSHIRE 
Get CORRIEDALES BREEDING STOCK 
For literature and list of breeders in RAMS °* EWES 
your area write: Be SMART—Start that Shrop Flock NOW 


AMERICAN CORRIEDALE iROQUOIS FARM, Cooperstown, N. Y. 





ASSOCIATION, inc. 





Rollo E. Singleton, Secretary 
108 Parkhill Ave., Columbia, Missouri SUFFOLK SHEEP 
Big, growthy, clean face and legs. Good 


rustlers. Top profit makers. Write for 
literature and list of breeders 


NATIONAL SUFFOLK SHEEP ASSN. 
P. O. Box 324, Columbia 3, Mo 











RAISE DUAL PURPOSE 
MILKING SHORTHORNS 


—most dependable 
BREED of CATTLE! 















“The All-American Breed” 

Do you want large, high producing sheep? 

De you want large, thrifty, fast growing 
lambs and heavy fieeces of long staple fiber? 

if you do, you want Columbia Sheep—The 
All American Breed 

COLUMBIA SHEEP BREEDERS ASSN 

Alma Esplin, Secretary, Box 315, Logan, Utah 







Oh aes ee Ps 


It's never safe to put all your 
eggs in one basket. And it's 
never safe to depend on single 
purpose Cattle, Raise Milking " 
Shorthorns—they’re DUAL-PURPOSE. FIRST, you get 








4% milk and PLENTY of it. (A Milking Shorthorn holds | 
highest butterfat record in world, also highest records on Ohio 
twice-a-day milking!) SECOND, they have greatest sal 
vage value of all milk breeds, Even if prices of both milk 

and meat drop, you STILL have TWO barrels ¢ Oo R be | t D A L c 


loaded you have 50% more bargaining 
power than one-purpose cattle raisers. Fur 
ther, Milking Shorthorns convert home-grown sheep are satisfying customers all over 


feeds and roughage into meat, milk and but the United States Send for free list of 

terfat most ooonemnies tly Get the facts. Write for FREE active breeders to Ohio Corriedale Club 

facts or subscribe to Milking Shorthorn Journal, published M D. E. Wolfe, $ U $ ‘ 

monthly, 6 months, $1.00; one year, $2.00; 3 yrs. $5.00, On a's ° e, Secy., Upper Sandusky, 
io, 


Subscribe NOW! AMERICAN MILKING SHORTHORN 
SOCIETY, 313-D-5 &. Glenstone, Springfield, Missouri. | —_ 











The Morgan Horse 


IDEAL AS A STOCK HORSE 
AND AS A PLEASURE HORSE 


Subscribe to the new MORGAN HORSE 
am tet ileal MAGAZINE, 102 Water Street, Leomins- 
ter, Mentadworstte, now published monthly at $3.50 per year. 
Profusely illustrated. Contains many interesting articles. 


THE MORGAN HORSE CLUB, INC., 90 Broad st., NEW YORK 4, N.Y. 
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HORSES 
TO BREAK AND TRAIN” HORSER—A 
farmer and horseman should have. It is 
Simply address Beery School of 
26, Pleasant Hill, Ohio Booty 
FOR SALE: One Clydesdale gelding 7 years old, 18 
hands weight 2,250 pounds well broken, Champion 
1953 Highland @how of Beotland and 1953 Chicago In 
ternational. Absolutely sound. Nathan Goff, Box 707, 
Clarksburg, West Virginia 
Lith ANNUAL PONY BALE JUNE 
Winkelman Farms, Latrville, lowa 
CATTLE ind 

PUREBRED HOLSTEIN and Guern 
Faru Kikhort Wisconsin 

GOOD QUALATY HOLSTEIN AND GUERNSEY 
dairy heifers; heifer calves. Any age. Delivered by 
truck on approval. Koss Blott, Mukwonago, Wisconsin 
WISCONSIN'S FINEST Hols Guernsey dairy 
heifers shipped to you on approval. Write for free 
price list. Otte Vandertburg, North Prairie, Wiseonsin 
HOLSTEIN HEIFER CALVES. From America’s rec 
ognized Dairy Land. Ten days to one month oid. Well 
marked. Heavy boned. Herbert Clapp, Whitley 
Indiana 
FORK BALE 
ome bred 


Weleh, 


book 
free; 
Horse 


HOW 
every 
m obligation 

manmhip, Dept 


loth, 400 head 


ND 


Cavey 


GHADE A 
sey calves 


tein and 


‘all ages; 
dames F 


Holstein and Guernsey heifer 
good breeding old ot 
Mukwonggo, Wisconsin 
QUALITY HOLSTEINS 
All ages Priced right. J. M 

Watertown, Wisconsin 
ATTENTION TO GOOD DAIRYMEN 
large selection of perenred und Grade 
and heifers. Heliable and experienced sales 
Former German Holstein-Friesian export, 
perts. Adolf Bonem and Co, not In Monee, 
WANT A HEGISTERED JERSEY BULL? 
free list. Prices right ENNIS 
Missouri 
BKLANGUB-KEAL BEEP 
formation write American 
Vinita, Oklahoma 
HOMEDALE FARM 
Kegistered cows, Come, beautiful daughters 
of Girand Monarel 16 yearling bul ‘ of 
fer ‘ may be bred tw Bb Juggler son of 
5 000 grand champion. Kaehler Brother St. Charles 
Mir Rochester 
INDIANA SHORTHORNS TOP THEM 
ALL. Free Address Charlies Clamme 
Becy Indiana Hartford City 
I 
HAt 
t 


approval 


Guernseys, Brown 
MeF arland, 


We have a 
Holstein cows 
specialists 
import ex 
Illinois 
Any age 
JERSEYS, 


CATTLE For full in 
Brangus Asen., Box 861-8, 
POLLED BHOKTHORNS. 100 
see our "0 
arloads 
ortunes 


esota. (Ne 
POLLED 
breeders’ directory 
Polled Shorthorn Asen., 


Purpose 
Nebraska 


Dual 
30w 


BHORTHORNS Polled 
Thirty bulls. Broken 
CATTLE MARKERS 

MARKERS Cot 
Horns Neck 
Parme owl j 


DUROCS 


MONT 


ator 


ehatr 
folder 
Indiana 


with 
for 
Huntington 


tag for 


den Arrow 


PRODUCE 
FASTER GAINS 
ON LESS 
FEED 
feed into pounds and pounds 
They farrow larger litters 
make you more 
yourself — buy 
ron EVERY 
NEWS and 


Duroce’ efficiency to turn 
into dollara is unequalled 
that gain faster on lees feed and they 
profit at market time Prove it 
Duoroes, PRER BUYING BERVICT 
ONE Write for free copy of DU HOt 
information 


DUROC 


to 


ASSOCIATION 

Room 9, Duroe Bidg eoria, tilinois 

HOMEDAL! LOVELY maTRON DUnROCH Care 

i elected w strain in ¢ j ears, Easily 
Otte ring sp! 

ook Kaehler Brothe 


RECORD 


The best 
lilinots 


POLAND CHINA BOARS of 
ee ‘ 0 Ander Juck hile 
BALI Pure Tred nd Ke 
oad ‘ bred sows and ¢@ ei 
\l ‘ ! 
atl Martir 


gisetered RS 
0 spring 
s Fatrground 
Clark, Kanawha 
fam 
Farm 


SHIRE bred gilt 1 wean as. Top 
neade 


Onh 
tiles thw umd ¢ 
George 
Yorn 
bred 


mported English 
ette, Indiana 
Hreeding 

Texas 


Prod herd 
Mf Ne ¢.nur 
ISTERED YORKSHIRES Excellent 
’ Phitity Box ® ! 


HIRE 
Kiet 
be , 
breed 


information 
ne Association 


TrAMWORTIHIOA the you can 
tta with and ma i ‘ 
i sale cata! Tamwort! 


a 
Hage . I 
BERK RHINE BREED 
A 


for list 


Ariie Sheffer 


THE PROVED AT 
Berk es are be \ 


to their f 


Mi 
‘ 


tireetions 


Me I nd, Indi 


na 


SHEEP 


for ross 
al Lit 


More wool 
f Kreeders 
affer her y 


NCOLNS 





Excellent 
tor Nati 





e mut 
“ j West 
MIPSHiht 
Pree kle and 


Bheep A elattlor 


Miltor 
sheep income 
Hiampehire 

Michi 


breeders | Ame ut 


Wood! 1, De 


Healthy 
Indiana 


wm hie ISTERED CORBIDALS proven ewes 
Hea I Gitte t 

MAKE MONEY WITH SHEEP 
monthly Send for 1 your 
Sheepman, Box Columbia 


0068 


COLLIES 
1 MeClair 


Magazine 
Breeder and 


Sheer 
a 
Sheer 


Missouri 


$2.00 


a6 
from im 
ima, Ohio 


ppies 
Re 


WORKING BORDER 
ported parents Howa 
Border Collies America’s 
Both Choice 
jon guaranteed. We 
mt Farms, Cedar 


ENGLISH 
moet 


SHEPHERDS 


sexes 





une 
Faithful 

and sell our 

lowa 





breed 
Fails 


36 
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CREEKSIDE ENGLISH SHEPHERD PUPS, $12.00 2 ¢ 
Guaranteed heelers watchdogs, happy guarding the in next is- ve. 
baby. Training instructions, Few older partly trained tet 
$25.00. Creekside Kennels, Beardsley, Minnesota Count each initial and whole num- 
POULTRY ber as one word. Count name and ad- 
etets B18. a bean” Bade Woenden en atin dress as part of the ad. Minimum 
ullets, +96 owe eds yandoties ampehires 
$8.45; Pullets, £12.95. Heavy Assorted, $5.85; Mixed charge $3.00 (12 words). 
$4.05; Leftovers, $1.95. FOR. 26 Breed Bloodtested P ‘ 
No culls, eripples, Catalog. Bush Hatchery, Clinton Just mail cash or check with your 
Mi 
one: : ad to Breeder's Gazette, Spencer, In- 
STARTED AND. BABY TURKEYS from prize strains . We'll d h 
Don't wait. Order now from Wolfords, B65, Spencer diana. e jo the rest. 
ville, Ohio & 
MEYERS MAMMOTH PEKIN DUCKLINGS 6 % 
pounds in Len weeks. 15 4.80; 25-—-87.50; 50-—$14.25; - tad 
100-—-$28.00. Hatches every Monday Meyers Duck 
Farms, Medina, Ohio | 
PEAFOWL, SWANS, PHEASANTS, Guineas, Water- | _MEDICAL 
fowl, Thirt Vv t 4 1 ere a aa aii 
fort’ lomat? Varieties Pigeons, John Hass, Betten- | pReg BOOK—Piles, Fistuls, Colon-Stomach, asso 
—— - | elated conditions. Newest scientific procedures Thorn 
PARAKEETS | ton & Minor Hospital, Suite C607, Kansas City 
PET PARAKEETS—most popular pet in the U. 8. | Missouri 
Hasy and profitable to raise. Beginners special; pair eS OR. eB 
breeders, nest box, booklet, feed, grit, et 12.06 | INTEREST TO WOMEN writes 
te A 7 Bird Haven, P. O. Box 191, Miami $300 F FOR YOu R CHILD'S PHOTO, all ages if used 
—— si for advertising purposes Bend one small phot 
er SEEDS AND PLANTS approval. Print child’s and mother’s name, wdrese 
RED GOLD—EARLIEST DENT KEED CORN know on back. Returned 15 days. No obligation, ADVER 
Kich in protein’ Big yields. Good germination. Welre | TISERS PROTOS, 6000-BCF Sunset, Hollywood 28, 
for more informatior Alvah Matthews, Ortonville | California “a _ ——— 
Minnesota | SEND RAW WOOL to us for blankets. Free booklet 
SWEET POTATO PLANTS: Portoricans 500-82 05 West Texas Woolen Mills, 418 Main, Eldorado, Texas 
1,000-—-$2.00; 106,000-—-$17.50 Quick Safe Shipments. | 
Ray Plant Farms, Ralston, Tennessee | REAL ESTATE 
T817 AN ACRE tobaceo yields with 1,200 pounds fer FREE BOOKLET ON FLORIDA farming. Send 
tilizer application Field grown tobacco plants. Write 36-page booklet with information on every phase 
for booklet, prices PINE AIR, West Palm Beact Florida farming. Learn about Florida's extra adva 
Florida tages—-long growing seasons, multiple crop production, 
ae semee ; _ diversification, expanding markets. Florida needs 
- FARM EQUIPMENT | perienced farmers with adequate capital—truck farn 
DEALERS; SALESMEN; FARMERS: Sell our line | ers, dairymen, poultrymen, livestock raisers, nursery 
of hog self feeders and waterers Write MeCollough's men. And Florida offers happier year ‘round liv 
Inc., Webster City, lowa for you and your family Plan a Florida sightsee 
CAMP GRAIN ELEVATORS—new epair parts acation soon, Visit famous attractions, and the farm 
Write: Berry Machine Shop, Washington. Iilir | areas. Send today for Florida farm booklet and we'll 
| Inelude vaeation folder with color pictures f 
. e 7a! Ylorida scenes——both free! Write State of Flor 
UCTIONEERS r 
BE AN AUCTIONEER Term soor Write for free | 4421-D, Commission Bldg Tallahassee, Florida 
catalog. Home Study Course available. Keppert School pre as 
of Auctioneering Decatur Indiana. Box 3. Founded cesta MISCELLANEOUS - —_ 
21 _G._ 1 Training _spproved FARMER'S WOOL made into blankets, batting, robes 
19 
LEARN AUCTIONEERING, 20 Years largest in the und «yarn. Circular free. MONTICELLO WOOLEN 
world Term oor Vree Catalog Reisch Auction MILLS. Monticello 1 Wisconsin 
Behool, Mason City, Iowa PAINT, OUTSIDE Titanium, Lead and Oil. «Gua 
LEARN AUCTIONEKERING Term soon. Write for teed not to pee $4.95 value, special factory f¢ ¢ 
catalog Missouri Auction School, Box 842542, Kan $2.25 gal ‘ree sample, Snow White Paint, 1 
aa City Missouri Ohlo 
STOCKMEN’S SUPPLIES LOWER COST REP AIRING with Cup-L Rive 0 
BREEDER ATALOG Liste worl most complet man installation. Fas us lean. 2,500 use 
ri ne hentifi aa ao ar ; } a. ion . : ee 4 plicable to all fields N t! ing equals Lite 
Write Nesco, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin _— sample, $1.00. Cup-L, 31486 West, South Lagur 
BUSiN California 
' ~neee Urronruwitlies MILLING ATTACHMENT, Atlas, South Bend 
GROW MUBHROOMS. Cellar, shed. Spare, full tim ¢ castings stock, inatructions $7.50 Postpaid 
year round. We pay $3.50 b we Paid Babbiti | dD Described Popuiar Science April ‘54 
$4,165.00 in few weeks, Free Bo Washington | Metiuckin $14 North Monroe, Ridgewood, New J 
nom Ine “D $1, 295 | : 
Mushroom Ind., Dept. 161, 2954 Admiral Way, Seattle | REMNANTS—Bilk, Cottons, Bultings, 21% pounds (1 
Washington . 
- | yards) $1.75, posts 1 elveta $1.50 
PRINTING | $1.25; Satin $1 10- RAINBOW Estill Spring 
BILLBOOKS, Sale books, Business Print Letter Tennessec 
heads Envelopes, ete Ersco, Bronx 7 New York OVERCOME STAMMERING AT HOME J. A 
Free Catalog Box 114, Saskatoon, Sask., Canada 
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. 4found the SALE BARN 


YOUR AD in this department will 
cost only 25¢ a word. Send in your 
order by 5th of month for publication 

















The book you've always wanted. Modern, 
up-to-date treatise on anima! diseases of 
cattle, swine, sheep, horses. 1951 edition, 
484 pages, 150 pictures and diagrams 
$3.95, prepaid 

Send chec or money order to 


Veterinary Guide 


k 
SOOKSHELF, Breeder's Gazette 


Spencer, Indiana 


YEARLING 


Call: 
Ralph Sellers 


Demopolis, Ala. 




















EWES for SALE 


Write: 
Ralph Sellers 
Boligee, Ala. 




















M. E. Ensminger, 


Dept 


new, 





1,000 pages, 
over 400 pages, 
over 375 pages, 
dry, 
dry, 
written 


over 


over 





Price, 
SPECIAL 

DISCOUNT 
_> 


ORDER FROM 


Massachusetts and now head of 
at Washington State College, 
comprehensive books on livestock; 


complete, specific; 
well 
over 375 pages, 
350 pages, 
understandably, 
date set of books for any farm. library 


postage prepaid, Animal 
“Husbandry” books, $4.00 each. 
all 5 of these, sent to one address, you may deduct 
10% from the above prices. 


BOOKSHELF 
Breeder's Gazette, Spencer, Ind. 


LIVESTOCK BOOKS 


from Ensminger’s Prolific Pen 


Animal Husbandry specialist in Illinois, 


Animal Husbandry 
has written these five 
Animal Science 
illustrations; Sheep Husbandry 
Beef Cattle Husbandry, 
illustrated, detailed; Swine Husban- 
informative, helpful; Horse Husban- 
lots of pictures, valuable. All are 
A up-to 


*he 


400 


authoritatively real, 


Science, $7.00; the 
if you order 3, 4 or 











BREEDER’S GAZETTE 








< Sap Polled SHORTHORNS 
orld Dids Demand 


J 


Polled Shorthorns are fast becoming the world's most 
popular farm cattle because of their inherent char 
acteristics to respond the best of all beef breeds to 
sll natural farm conditions. Their versatility insures 
complete adjustment to every demand made upon 
them. They offer the greatest weight across the scales 
for their board and keep in the shortest period of 
time, giving quickest return on land and cattle invest 
ment. Polled Shorthorn values have increased 15% t 
date over the same period last year. Write for PF REE 
INFORMATION about Polled Shorthorns and sources 
of supply near you 


POLLED SHORTHORN SOCIETY 
611 U. S. Vards Chicago 9, Ml. 


ince 


yNNWOOD 


POLLED 
SHORTHORNS 


ATTEND the PARADE of STARS sale at Lebanon 
on June 8. We'll gladly supply a catalog, 
which gives details including dope on our con- 
signment—a really top heifer. Visit Lynnwood 
Farm, too. Only 25 miles from the sale pavilion. 





LYNNWOOD FARM, CARMEL, INDIANA 


Thieman's POLLED SHORTHORNS 


“The Best of the Breed’’ 


Lewis Thieman & Sons, Concordia, Mo. 





Oakwood POLLED SHORTHORNS 


You can’t go wrong if they're 
from Oakwood. Write or visit 


C. B. TEEGARDIN & SONS, ASHVILLE, OHIO 


aly PLANTATION 


SCOTCH BRED BULLS 


Our ng is raising and 
developin istered Aberdeen- 
Angus = hy — straight pure 
Scotch ancestry. The emphasis to- 
day is on extra weight, and we 
have it here. 


Write now today for our new 
illustrated folder: 
“As Scotch as a Bagpipe” 


Address: James B. Lingle, Menager 





WYE PLANTATION, Queenstown,Md. 





Angus heifers make 


SUPERIOR MOTHERS 


Less calving trouble 


Angus heifers. have less calving trouble, for 
Angus calves have smaller, polled-shaped heads 
Gives you more calves to sell. 


Give more milk 

aggressive mothers 
Gives you 
Build an 


Angus cows are alert, 
provide more milk for their calves 
bigger calves to sell. Be ahead! 
Angus herd! Buy Black heifers! 


Chicago 9, IIlinois 


American Angus Assn., 





BRAHMANS 


ond best. Grand 
9 firsts, 13 


Buy from the biggest 
Champion bull ot two shows, 
seconds. Write for brochure. 
CAPEFARM Crestwood, Ky. 
Phone Louisville—Belmont 4370 











Postcard Library 


Grass can be your top- 
value crop—if you make the most of 
every acre. Many of the free booklets 
listed below can help you do just that. 
Ask for those you want on postcards 
mailed to addresses given. Please men- 
tion BREEDER’S GAZETTE on your cards. 


Wis 
before 


J. I 
“Chop 
making 
atives 


Dept. E-205, Racine 
the Crop” (6 points to study 
crass silage moisture content 
length of cut packing 
way to teed) 


Case Co 


presery 
sealing und 


easicat 
Dept. 424 
(will t 
attle in 


Hopkins 
pay 
drylot?) 


Minn 
clip 


Farmhand Co 
“Green Feeding” 
pasture daily for 


you to 


Bulletin Room, Michigan State College, East 
Lansing Mict Special Bulletin S301, “Keo- 
nomics of Grassland Farming” (heip in de 
termining how m your land 
in hay pasture recordin to your 
stock available 


should be 
live 


uch 
nd 
investment) 


program labor 


Sinner Bros Hox @0°A 
“Flexible Harrow” 
sod, mulching manure 
on rough ground 


(rane 
t new tool for 


ind coverin 


Bulletin Room, Oklahoma A & M, Stillwater 
Okla. “Alfalfa, Queen of Forage Crops” («ik 
cribes the diffe varieties, how to seed 
and pasture for best results Also aal 


on 1055 Livestock Day 


rent 
harveat 
for Report 

King-Wyse, Inc 165 Luebill Rd Ar 


0. “Advantages of the Vertical Cut” 
Plains a new principle in forage har 


Hanson Chemi 
Wis. “Swath 
man-hours 


Feeders’ 


hbold 
(ex 


il Co., 465 Charl st 
Spraying’ (coverin more wt 


in fewer with a boomless sprayer) 


Rep 
S483, 
bill for 


parit 


Katherine St. George House of 
resentatives Washinetor D« 1k 
“Dairy Stabilization — (read thi 
yourself and see f would et 
price on milk. Could the principle be 
to ineure parit m port heel lamb ‘ 


Hon 


rdiapted 


Hol-Dem Electric Feneer Co 1344 Quiney 
St N. 5 Minneapol 13, Minn. “Rotating 
Pasture with Eleetric Fenee” (more 
days when you meve the cows reg 


razin 
irly) 


Allied Chemic 
York 6, } 
Kisulfite’’ 


stink 


General Chemical Div 
Dye Corp 40 Rector St New 
“Preserving Silage with Sodium 
(using chemicals to prevent 
and retain 


silage 


more nutrients) 


Bulletin Room, University of W Madison 
Wis. “Making & Feeding Grass Silage” (just 
8 pages, but packed with fact 
Rankin 
More 
il experiences of 
thods to 


Fox River Tractor Co 165 WN 
St.. Appleton, Wis. “New Ways to Make 
Profit from Forage” (practi: 
farmers who are it new ne 


harvest forage crope) 


Asean... Dept. 6, Dwight 
“Cut Weeks Off Hog 
dehydrated alfalfa 
of hogs on drylot) 


American Dehydrators 
Bide Kansas City, Mo 
Feeding Time” (what 
done to shorten 


BELGIANS » GUERNSEYS 


Featuring FARCEUR BELGIANS, ‘‘Distinetly « 
Family within themselves We are intensifying 
this great family through the use of Farceur's 
greatest grandson Farceur’s Resque Write us 
your wants in either breed 


c.G.GOOD 4&4 S0N 


OAKDALE FARM OGOEN, IOWA 


haa 
finishing 











For Performance and Profit 


Try LANDRACE 
The Great Danish Meat Hog 
inquire 


AMERICAN LANDRACE ASSN., Inc. 


Box 29, Noblesville, ind. 

















LEAN MEAT 
BERKSHIRES 


32% 
IN 1954 


em reining Bert 
chives, literature 
~ tet of breed 





ined. 
Door ter the mestiont, StS p ~~, t——— 


Vee 
eres reine 
Sano §1 FOR | YR. SUB. TO THE SeRKSHIRE HEWS 


AMERICAN BERKSHIRE ASSOCIATION 
BERKSHIRE BLOG. SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


BERKSHIRES 
al Na manty 


Berkshires have been meat-type for half- 
a-century, Pure- and crossbred Berks have 
always been market toppers Get 
into this long established meat type breed 
with Lynnwood Berkshires 
pigs, both sexes; 
registered, 
or visit us. 


LYNNWOOD FARM, Carmel, 


BERKSHIRES’ 


Gince 1872 


Bred gilts and fall 
ity! Come see 
your wants 


E. J. BARKER 


We offer spring 
also service age boars 


immuned, priced right. Write 


Ind. 





Good qual- 


write me 


pigs 
them or 


Thorntown, Ind, 





You'll not go wrong 
with PROLIFIC, FAST 
GROWING, PROFITABLE 


YORKSHIRES 


Write for 
breeders. 
Journal, $1 


AMERICAN YORKSHIRE CLUB 


Martin Gannon, Secy., Lafayette, ind 


literature and list of 
Subscribe to Yorkshire 
for 1 year. 














in VALUE 
T ST in DEMAND 
in EARNINGS 

The f the com 

7 oe 

“ght on 

aile 

of Hampshire pre feeding eff ean 

meat value and ea H f Ww Dept. B. G., 

HAMPSHIRE SWINE REGISTRY 


(iit Main &t Peoria, til 








GP Willow Tree Fann 


“foundation herd’ American 


LANDRACE SWINE 


vi The RECOGNIZED Meat-Type hog of 
the world Breeding stock for 
sale. Write or visit us 


WILLOW TREE FARM, Rte. 1, Noblesville 1, Ind 








POLAND-CHINAS 


BIGGER at birth; BIGGER at wean. 
ing; reach market weight SOONER 
make MORE PROFIT! Write for details 

Poland-Chino Record Association 
501%, East Losey &t., 








Galesburg 

















JUNE, 1955 









Now... choose the 


Flinchbaugh 


WAGON UNLOADER 


that fits your need 


MAGIC 
CARPET 


(Cenves 
Type) 


You just can't overload eid 

unloader, Loads loosen as 

they slide of! — use leas power 

And no unloader will do the job faster! 
Our exclusive non-spring roller unit 
increases canvas life 209 to 500'7,. Recom- 
mended for all size loads and years and 
years of trouble-free operation 


6IG 
SAMSON 


(False End 
Type) 

Comes 
complete 
with all 
fittings. Another inexpensive unloader, the 
Big Samson handles loads up to 5 tons 
with ease. It uses the proven Flinchbaugh 
power unit with adjustable speeds and 
operates with any size motor. Special alloy- 
steel heat-treated chain pulls false end— 
lests the life of the unloader 





SUP-ON, ROLL-AWAY POWER UNIT 
This portable unit consists of the famous 
Flinchbaugh MEN-E-USES power 
drive and convenient two- 
wheel roll-away stand. 
Gives portable power for 


101 other uses on the farm. 


NEW! 


MEN-E-SPEEDS 
CONTROL UNIT 


Fite any Flinchbeugh power unit 
Even during operation, running speeds 
ean be changed with the turn of a knob. 


Write bag FREE litereture on ovr complete 
. Ask for 





-16. 





NAM 


Plenty of pressure and 


for spraying livestock, farm 
buildings, orchards of fence rows 
up to 250 tbs. pressure (4% gal. 


per minute) at normal PTO specd 

COMPLETE KITS “Ready-Teo-Use" — Equipped with NY RO 
“Nylon-Roller” Pump, the tractor pump proved best for both 
performance and wear Complete with all controls, gauges, hose, 
{ittings and connections. The low-cost answer to your need lor 
a high pressure sprayer for livestock and other uses! 

WRITE Fer Catateg showing varicty of Trak Tor Sprayers 
offered, aleo “Wide-Jet” Sprayers. All at new tow prices! Also 

W-Day Trial Plan”, Write- 


Farnam Co., Dept, 18-4, Omaha, Nebr. 
38 
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Sam Guard's Round-up [From page 5] 


J ue Is DAmy MONTH. MANY oF YOU ARE CONTRIBUTING 2 CENTS 
a cwt. to the nationwide advertising campaign. Which is all right. It is good 

to have Bos Hope plugging milk on the air and the 
Dairy Month chain stores featuring milk, butter, cheese, ice cream. 

What we cannot understand is why no one advertises 
the overwhelming fact that the farmer who produces the milk gets only one- 
third of the price the city consumer pays for a quart bottle of milk. Up in the 
New York Milk Shed producers, economists and business men assembled 
facts and experience, and testified for 17 days in favor of a $6.00 Class 1-A 
price. The United States Department of Agriculture took it under advisement 
and Secretary BENSON issued an order setting the Class 1-A price floor at 
$4.75. Why can't farmers mention price in their advertising, June Dairy Month 
and every month? 


Bx is Apparent THAT We Nerp A NEW PATTERN FOR AN ENLIGHTENED 
farm program. Are we bankrupt of ideas? Must we accept the policy of this 

administration that subsidy is here to stay? Must we 
Self-Help Plan be subsidized into peasantry? No! 1,000 times, No. 

Let's have a self-help plan. Let's have a stabilized 
price for the normal production desired by a free nation, and pay our own 
supports. Read Mrs. St. GeorGe’'s article on page 32. Send for a copy of 
her bill. Read it yourself, Is that principle of price stabilization for a perish- 
able food product not about right? If it works with milk, wouldn't it work 
with eggs? Are we not overlooking a great opportunity to advance economic 
equality for agriculture? Congress certainly wants to do something construc- 
tive for the disadvantaged food producer, 


Your Eprror Meant To INCLUDE THIS IN THE PIECE ABOUT THE ANI- 
mal Agriculture on page 11. But you cam get the idea from here. I did not 

hear one single word about the most important prob- 
At a Fair Price _ Jem in the mind of the producer of beef, pork, lamb, 

milk and eggs. That is marketing, at a fair price. 
On the very days when the Institute was in session, bulk of beef steers sold for 
$19.00 @ 23.00 on Thursday, $18.00 @ 21,50 on Friday; effective parity 
was $21.50. Hogs averaged $16.90 on Thursday, $16.75 on Friday; parity 
was $21.40, almost the same as cattle. Bulk lambs averaged $19.75 @ 22.00 
on Thursday, $20.50 on Friday; parity was $23.50. Do those figures just 
about reflect your disposition as a livestock farmer? 


Tie First MANAGER OF THE NATIONAL BERF COUNCIL, ORGANIZED TO 
increase the economic sale and consumption of beef, is LYLE LicGett of 

American National Cattlemen, 801 E. 17th 
National Beef Council Sc, Denver. Jay Tay.or of Texas is presi- 

dent. Among the officers are beef pro- 
ducers from Cal., Nev., Mont., the Dakotas, Mo., Ill, Miss., Ohio and N. Y. 
All officers are temporary pending the Ist annual meeting next winter. But 
write Mr. LicGeT? if you want to help promote beef and aid your own cattle 
industry. 


WD on’r Ler tHE SENSATIONAL StoRY OF A TEXAS OILMAN PAYING $100,- 
000 for a third of a purebred bull scare you out, nor influence your good 

judgment from buying a proved purebred sire 
To Eat the Grass — worth the money or a purebred cow with calf at 

foot and bred again. Sure you can buy them rea- 
sonably. In fact they're on the bargain counter, We can not possibly hear from 
all the sales, but last month we checked the prices paid for 7,469 purebred 
Herefords, Angus and Shorthorns at auction. The females averaged from $309 
to $384 apiece, and the bulls from $368 to $468. It is a good time to get 
into improved cattle, sheep or hogs. If you've got the grass! 


Your Friend, 


Sena uend.. Editor 
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Diagram shows New Holland’s direct- 
flow baling system. Floating Pickup is 
fast and positive. Rigid Feed Auger gen 
tly whisks hay or straw to balé chamber. 
Adjustable Wadboard folds this hay or 
straw just right for firm; well-shaped 
bales. Field-proved Knotters tie bale 


after bale without a ming, 





. A 
New Holland Twine is Certi- 
fied by U. S. Testing Co. 
- for strength and length, It 
» ties more bales, cuts time- 
wasting breakdowns. Now .* 
at a new low price! y 




















NEW HOLLAN Di = 


New Holland, Pa. * Minneapolis * Des Moines + Kansas City * Columbus + Charlotte + Lockport + Syracuse * Denver * Nashv 


Compact ‘‘66’’ twine-tie P.T.O. bales up to 7 tons an hour with a 2-plow tractor! 


Bale...after bale...after bale — 


without a miss! 


One run down the windrow will convince you... 
New Holland’s Compact ‘‘66” is the easiest handling, 
sweetest running twine-tie baler on the market! 


The “66” will package up to 7 
tons an hour... bale any kind 
of hay. Yet it is so compact that 
it stores almost anywhere, slips 
through narrow gates. 

P.T.O. model is one of the low- 
est price balers on the market. An 
overrunning clutch protects the 
tractor gears from baler momen- 
tum ... lets you match ground 
speed to baling speed in an in- 
stant. Engine-powered model 
operates with a 1-plow tractor. 

See your New Holland Dealer. 
He's your headquarters for grass- 
land farming information. He 


Free Catalogs! For information on New 
Holland’s “66”, “Super 77” or 80" balers 
write: New Holland Machine Co., 706 
Elm Street, New Holland, Pennsylvania 


ie 


—_ 


carries a complete line of twine- 
tie and wire-tie balers— with ca- 
pacities up to 12 tons an hour! 


The New Holland Machine 
Company, New Holland, Pa. 


Overrunning clutch on the “66” P.T.O 


lets you shift tractor geara without 
Vu“ 

. ‘ 
waiting for the baler flywheel to stop 
spinning : makes it easy t« match 
ground speed to baling for fast 
operation, protects tractor gear 


First in Grass sand Farming" 


* Brantford. Ont 
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There is nothing on the 
market today to compare 
with the KING-WYSE verti- 
cal cutting principle which 
has taken all the headaches 
and backaches out of the 
farmer's toughest job — 
grass silage harvesting. 
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| IT’S NEW and DIFFERENT! The KING-WYSE Vertical Grass Silage Harvester 
j has almost unlimited capacity and is field proven in over two years of success- 
| ful field operation. It isthe very last word in trouble-free operation. 


Illustrated is Model FH-55 Engine Powered with Mower Bar attachment. This 
also comes equipped with PTO and can be changed to either corn and other 
row crops or hay units in minutes. 


For Windrowed Hay 
or Straw 

Overall Width: 58”, Pick- 
vp width: 50”. 

Effective Width: 54”. Quick- High Capacity Blower delivers crops to 
change spring tines. highest mow or silo. All metal feed table 
Drum diameter: 10%”. 27” x 8'6” lifts and lowers easily. Built 

Powered by V-belt from in lowering device allows 
main chopper. entire blower to rest on 

ground — no blocking 
needed. 
For Corn and Other 
Row Crops 
Gathering point spacing: 
25%". 
Gathering chains: Four; 
double pitch roller 
chain. 
Adjustable throat springs. 
Cutting height: From 1” 
up to 12”, 


Write for full details of this wonderful new harvester. 


KING-WYSE, INC. 


165 Lugbill Road Archbold, Ohio 








